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George A. Rospers 
Orange City, la. 


This robust little boy shows the 
good health and happiness that is 
characteristic of babies raised on 
Mellin’s Food, properly prepared with 
milk. 

Write today for a copy of our helpful book, "'The Care and 


Feeding of Infants and a Free Sample 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 


Boston, Mass. 




















/ T the belt of the proud night-watchman of a quaint old 
F ranconian town hung the "N urembergEgg”— warning 
the eloping loversofthe hourforclosingthe outergates. 
For many years old Nuremberg, birthplace of the world’s 
first watch, was the chief source of supply. The clumsy drum 
shape persisted till after the death of Henlein, its inventor. 
Then came the oval watch, derisively nicknamed the "Nu- 
remberg Egg.” 

Gradually this novel timepiece, despite its crudeness and 
inaccuracy, won its way into the hearts of the people. Its nick- 
name proved more significant than the sixteenth century ever 
dreamed— for from this curious "egg” were hatched those 
timekeeping marvels of the present day— 


Material, construction, adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee * * * * 
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NOTE* I? 1 gardens of the Chateau de Lude in France. It was such scenes that the French cheva- 
liers, the forefathers of the modern Creoles, left behind them to establish the colony of Nouvelle 
Orleans ( New Orleans). The Creoles are of pure French and Spanish blood, and their wonder- 
ful hair is a mark of their descent as well as of the care given it. They have always retained 
the tc secrets de toilette ” as well as the charm bequeathed them by their aristocratic ancestors. 


For Beautiful Hair 

Take the advice of highest medical authorities 


E VERYONE (men, women and children) 
should have healthy hair. Nature pro- 
vided it in the beginning. Proper treatment 
will preserve it through life. 

The most eminent authorities have pre- 
scribed the way to prevent the loss of the 
hair’s life and luxuriance. 


Simple directions 

Two or three times a week apply “La Creole” 
Hair Tonic to the scalp. Moisten the hair and 
scalp thoroughly. Massage with a rotary motion 
of the finger tips. Scalp circulation is then stimu- 
lated, the hair roots supplied with needed nourish- 
ment and dandruff quickly eliminated. You will 
notice an immediate improvement in the loveliness 
of your hair. 


Highest authorities 

The Council of the American Medical 
Association (the highest authority known) 
has recognized Resorcinol Monoacetate for 
the treatment of dandruff (seborrheal 
eczema) and baldness (alopecia-areata) — 
the common foes of beautiful hair. Re- 
sorcinol Monoacetate is the principal ingre- 
dient of “La Creole” Hair Tonic. Thus 
science approves this wonderful prepara- 
tion. Abundant vigorous hair is now easily 
attained. 


Absolute cleanliness is essential for beautiful, 
healthy hair. The scalp' is constantly throwing off 
old skin and extraneous substances. If the pores 
and hair tubes are clogged with dirt and perspira- 
tion, a healthy condition is impossible. Regularly 
every ten days or two weeks shampoo the hair 
fnoroughly with “La Creole” Liquid Shampoo. 

“La Creole” Liquid Shampoo is made from an 
exclusive Menthol formula of purest cocoanut and 
cochin oils. You will instantly notice the delightful, 
cooling effect from its use. The hair becomes soft 
and lustrous— dries quickly — and the scalp and 
pores glow with clean health and vigor. Always 
apply “La Creole” Hair Tonic after shampooing. 

When purchasing “La Creole” Liquid Shampoo 
be sure to get “La Creole” Hair Tonic also, be- 
cause the formula of each is designed to aid the 
other. 


“La Creole” Hair Dressing 

is a treatment for the gradual restoration of 
the Natural Dark Color to hair that has 
grown gray, gray-streaked or faded. Re- 
finement approves its use. 

If you cannot obtain these preparations at 
advertised prices — write us direct and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


“La Creole” “La Creole” 

Hair Tonic, Liquid Shampoo 

75c 50c 

At Drug Stores and Department Stores 


LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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La Creole Laboratories, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Please send booklet, “La Creole — Hair 
Beautiful,” teaching the hair dress be- 
coming each individual. 

Name 

Street 

City .. . State 
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Important Features in this Issue: 

THE PERIL OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

Frederick James Smith 

An official interview with Rabindranath Tagore upon the failure of Western 

thought 

JAMES BRANCH CABELL: PROSPERO 

Benjamin de Casseres 

America has that rare figure of literature: a master of imaginative irony 

LULIE George O'Neil 

A brilliant and sparkling one-act comedy by the promising young poet 

MR. JEREMIAH SEES IT THRU 

Hey wood Broun 

The able literary critic discusses the latest books — and “Main Street” in 

particular 

IT’S A MAD WORLD Louis Raymond Reid 

The lunatic is a popular stage figure this year, as exemplified by the hit of 

“The Tavern” 

SHALIAPIN: IDOL OF ALL RUSSIA 

Oliver M. Sayler 

An interesting and intimate study of the famous artist who has sung his 
way thru the chaos of Russia 

FILM STARS IN GERMANY 

Antonina Valletin 

Photographs and descriptions of the foremost cinema idols of Germany 

and Central Europe I 

REFLECTIONS OF A GENTLE CYNIC 

Lisa Ysaye Tarleau 

Another whimsical essay, “A Visit to Eden” 

Interviews with Henry Arthur Jones, Gilda Varesi, Alice Delysia, Ben-Ami 

and Georgia Caine j 

Departments Devoted to the Drama, Fashion and Beauty 
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OUR COLOR PLATES: 

Mary Lewis 

A Charming Personality of “The Greenwich 
Village Follies” 

Madge Bellamy 

A Pleasant Young Actress Who has just left 
the Stage for the Screen 

Pearl Magley 

An Interesting Vaudeville Figure 

Margaret Severn 

The Vivid and Always Interesting Dancer 

Francine 

A Popular Favorite in Keith Variety Theaters 

and 

Reproductions of Wynn Holcomb’s newest Paris 
Impressions, done at the Follies Bergere; to- 
gether with a reproduction of “A 
Two - Reef Breeze,” an original 
painting by H. W. Ranger, N. A. 
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Painted from photograph by Abbe 



Painted from © photograph by Moffett 
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HELEN LEE WORTHING 

She was one of the Fame and Fortune Contest leaders of 
1919 and is notv a feature of “The Greenwich Village 

Follies” 
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Photograph by Wassermann, Moscow 
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Every nation picks its 
heroes according to its 
own peculiar charac- 
teristics. It is like the 
Russians to be per- 
plexing enough to 
choose an artist as 
their national hero. 
F y o dor Ivanovitch 
Shaliapin is the best 
beloved figure in all 
Russia 



Suadowland 



Both photographs by Wassermann, Moscow 


Fyodor Ivanovitch Sha- 
liapin has sung his way 
thru the chaos of 
Russia. The theater has 
persisted in that troubled 
land largely in the figure 
of this remarkable sing- 
At the left is a 


er. 


portrait of Shaliapin as 
“Boris Godunoff” 


baffling disposition, on the contrary, is 
essentially gentle and peaceful, a dis- 
position which led them to tolerate the 
autocracy of the Tsar long after it had 
survived its usefulness. And so it is 
particularly fitting that they should 
cherish a great singer in the terms of 
intimacy and affection which we of the 
West have saved for our generals, our 
statesmen and our captains of industry. 

Fyodor Ivanovitch Shaliapin, peasant born of peasants, the 
greatest opera singer of our time, and, I think, the greatest 
living actor, is the best beloved figure in all Russia. The turgid 
bulletins of war and revolution have had no room for the 
records of art and music and the theater in Russia, nor for the 
chronicles of popular heroes if their activity lies in one of 
these fields. In a spirit which is none the less astonishing in 
spite of the fact that it ought to be taken for granted in a 
civilized world, H. G. Wells has recently brought back from 
Moscow and Petrograd a vivid glimpse of the persisting theater 
- — a theater which defies economic impoverishment and spiritual 
( Continued on page 66) 


Shaliapin : 
Idol of All 
Russia 

By 

Oliver M. Sayler 


E VERY nation, I suppose, 
picks its heroes accord- 
ing to its own peculiar 
characteristics. The monstrous 
stone images in the Siegesallee 
in Berlin testify to the high 
regard which the German peo- 
ple have always held for mili- 
tary glory. We of the Anglo- 
Saxon world have had our 
Nelsons and Wellingtons, our 
Jacksons and Grants, but for 
the most part our popular idols 
have been drawn from the po- 
litical and financial scene. It 
is just like those Russians to 
be perplexing enough to choose 
an artist as their national hero. 
The misconception of Rus- 
sians prevalent in this country 
would probably picture for 
that post a fanatical orator or 
a bloody executioner. Their 
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Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


CORINNE GRIFFITH 

One of the Prettiest of our Cinema Stars 
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Photograph by Bachrach Studios 


ALLYN KING 

Now lending her beauty to the comedy, 
“Ladies’ Night” 
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SPRING 

A Camera Art Study by James Wallace 
Pondelicek of Chicago 
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SuiADOWLANO 


CORONE 

PAYNTER 

A piquant personality 
of “Hitchy Koo-1920” 



Photograph by White Studios 
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Here we have one of 
the fillies of the Follies. 
In spite of her — er — 
costume, she is really 
a very modest and re- 
tiring little thing 


Three aivesome autocrats, 
the Taxe de Luxe trio, 
form the august receiving 
line which monsieur must 
pass ere he gain entrance. 
In immaculate evening 
dress they stare one coldly 
into tremors. Number 1 
marks monsieur’s tickets. 
Number 2 tears them into 
several pieces and said 
pieces are graciously re- 
turned by Number 3 





This delicious old 
hypocrite adds a 
touch of Boccaccio 
to the cafe scene of 
the Follies 



M. Arnould is ad- 
ministrates - gen- 
eral of the Follies. 
Lucky chap! 


Mafer here furnishes a 
delightful anti- prohibition 
argument. His intoxica- 
tion is refined and Euro- 
pean. He is sonorous, he 
is atmospheric, he is 
totally enchanting 


Members of the Purity 
League would have a 
lovely time censuring the 
Follies. They would cut 
the show down to thirty 
seconds by the stop watch 
and criticize the re- 
mainder for spiciness. 
This is one of the milder 
costumes 
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Here is Wynn completely 
surrounded by a savage group 
of chorus ladies in full war 
paint. It was only W ynn’s 
alleged resemblance to Mr. 
Chaplin that saved him from 
the fair foe 
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Wynn 
at the 
Follies 
Bergere 
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This is an impression 
of Mademoiselle Sou- 
ret, winner of the 
beauty contest of 
France. Very, very 
sweet, cute, pretty and 
seventeen 


Mr 
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M. Frejol, when not 
stage managing, does 
an amusing bit with 
recruits from Alsace, 
Brittany and Algeria, 
entitled “I will write 
President Deschanel.” 
It is a piece of typi- 
cal French drollery 


O 


O 
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Painted from photograph by Hixon-Connelly Studios 
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HEDDA HOPPER 

One of our moat Charming Figures of the Screen 
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Photograph by Ira D. Schwarz 


Gilda Varesi was born in Milan, Italy; 
her mother was a prima donna, Eleanor 
Varesi, and her grandfather, Francesco 
Varesi, was the singer for whom Verdi 
is said to have composed “Rigoletto.” 
Miss Varesi was brought to America at 
the age of ten and grew up in Chicago. 
Quite naturally she turned to the stage 


C 


IGHTNING on a 
grey day. . 
Gilda Va- 
resi’s personality is a 
thing of momentary 
flashes. At first 
glimpse this slim, 
dark, little woman 
might seem of the every-day. Then she speaks. The mild 
mask reveals temperament and determination, color and 
a delicately taut sensibility. Yes, and perhaps the spark 
of something bigger. 

Miss Varesi’s story— preceding her stage success this 
year in “Enter Madame” — is one of singular difficulties. 
Only a stalwart soul — or a timid one with a touch of 
genius — could have withstood it. 

Miss Varesi was born in Milan, Italy; her mother was 
a prima donna, Eleanor Varesi, and her grandfather, 
Francesco Varesi, was the singer for whom Verdi is said 
to have composed “Rigoletto.” Miss Varesi was brought 
to America at the age of ten and grew up in Chicago. 
Quite naturally she turned to the stage. 

Her first stage appearance was with Mme. Modjeska. 
Later she was with the Ben Greet Players and with Mrs. 
Fiske. She “barnstormed.” She played small but vivid 
bits: the half-crazed mother in “Baby Mine,” the Portu- 
guese wife in “Children of Earth,” the volatile maid in 
“Romance.” She played Nazimova’s role in the playlet, 
“War Brides.” Finally she scored in a small role in “The 
Jest,” that gory tragedy, with the Barrymores. Then, 
when illness caused John Barrymore to drop temporarily 
from the cerebral role of the poet, Miss Varesi dared to . 
essay the role. And the critics highly praised her per- 
formance. 

All this led up to “Enter Madame,” which Miss Varesi 
co-ahthored with Dolly Byrne, wife of Donn Byrne, the 
magazine writer. 

“The idea of ‘Enter Madame’ was mine,” relates Miss 


rung 

on a 

Grey 

Day 

Varesi, “but I 
had written two 
bad plays, one 
with Gladys 
Unger, and I 
doubted my 
Own ability as 
a playwright. 
Miss Unger 
really was in no 
way to blame. 
She did her 
best, but I was 
too wilful to 
collaborate. I 
just have to 
fight things out 
my own way. 

“ ‘Enter Ma- 
dame’ had been 
brooding in my 
mind for five 
years. It began 

during the three years I was playing in ‘Romance.’ What 
would have happened if the diva, Cavallini, had married 
the minister ? I asked myself. And the idea kept revolv- 
ing in my mind, with all sorts of comic possibilities. Ob- 
viously, I could not make my hero a minister. It would 
have offended many. And I could not make my incidents 
too comic. I went so far as I dared. 

“Then I met Dolly Byrne and together we did ‘Enter 
Madame,’ which, after all, is but a continuation of Ed- 
ward Sheldon’s play. It wrote easily ; indeed, it literally 
rolled off.” 

Miss Varesi smiled. “No one can write a continuation 
of ‘Enter Madame,’ however,” she said. “For Della Robbia 
plainly goes right on doing the same thing over and over 
to the end of her days — wandering, philandering and 
reconciling herself with her husband.” The actress 
paused thoughtfully. “Have yOu ever noted how plays of 
temperament invariably succeed?” she asked. “There 
was ‘Romance,’ ‘Eyes of Youth’ and many othefs. Pos- 
sibly that is why ‘Enter Madame’ won its way. The pub- 
lic seems to like to see the sacred thing of the few — tem- 
perament — at play.” 

Our conversation turned to successful plays. “Many 
of our popular successes, such as ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ ‘The 
Music Master,’ ‘Lightnin’,’ and ‘Romance’ — and '‘Enter 
Madame,’ if you will — revolve around a single outstand- 
ing character. Have you ever thought that this is not 
true of the better modern plays? True, Shakespeare’s 
'Vamas revolve around the big, tempestuous soul struggles 
of a single character working out his or her salvation. 
And the Greek tragedies dealt with the soul torments of 
the few. Yet these central figures often personified ideas 
and problems. 

“I think we have been tending away from one-character 
stories in our better modern drama. The thinking public 
is not so much interested in one person as in the ideas 
and problems of social interest. Consider Gorky and the 
other Russians, or Ibsen, Shaw and Galsworthy. I am 
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“I want to play in dramas of thought,’ 1 
Vai 


says Miss Varesi, “surrounded by good 
actors. I do not think I shall ever be 
selfish. . . . I hope not I have suf- 
fered too much to lose my head, I 
think. ... I want to be the medium 
thru which comes the vitalizing cur- 
rent of a great thought. I want to 
seek out promising playwrights and 
find enduring words to give the public” 


“I wai^t to seek out prom- 
ising playwrights — and 
there will always be prom- 
ising writers- — and find en- 
during words to give the 
public. I want to be the 
medium thru which comes 
the vitalizing current of a 
great thought. 

“Stage success these days 
brings certain drawbacks. I shall have to play ‘Enter Madame’ 
three seasons; New York, London and the road, you know. 
One owes that to one’s manager, of course. After that I want 
to do bigger things. 

“I hope the public will not ‘pigeon-hole’ me for ‘Enter Ma- 
dame.’ I have always fought against that all my life. Shall I 
tell you my real secret hope ? I want to follow in the footsteps 
of Mrs. Fiske. Remember her Manhattan Players. She was 
wise and discerning enough to know the value of good sur- 
rounding players, for then she had John Mason, George Arliss, 
William Mack and Christine Nielson. To me that was achiev- 
ing the highest ideal of the stage. I am aiming — in my way — 
at that goal.” . 

We left Miss Varesi as she was about to make her first en- 
trance as the tempestuous Lisa of “Enter Madame.” And we 
(Continued on page 71) 


An Impression 

• of 

Gilda Varesi 


By Frederick 
James Smith 


glad, for I think the theater 
should be bigger than the petty 
troubles of the individual. The 
great modern thinkers should 
go after the big things of life 
and not merely reflect poor 
little us. The soul yearnings 
of the individual are pretty 
small potatoes. 

“I am sure that the play- 
wright of the future will write 
of an idea rather than of a 
personality. This is fortunate 
because the play of the indi- 
vidual necessarily becomes the 
star play and there we have 
distorted drama — with the star 
as accentuating things to the 
elimination of the cast. I hope 
my struggle will keep me from 
losing my perspective. I want 
to play in dramas of thought, 
surrounded by good actors. I 
do not think I shall ever be 
selfish. ... I hope not. I 
have, suffered too much to lose 
my head, I think. 


Photograph (below) by Ira D. Schwarz 
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POLLY PLATT 


Who was a piquant charmer of 
“ Lassie ” and who is now lend- 
ing her prettiness to “Sally” 
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By Harriette Underhill 


AFTER getting successfully over the first year 
/\ himself, Frank Craven took five years to think 
XJL about it and then wrote a play about it. He 
called it “The First Year” “for the main and simple 
reason” as Penrod says, that that is just what it is— 
a story of two young people in the first year of their 
married life. 

Every time Frank Craven does a new play we 
interview him, but we must admit that we dont know 
very much about him for all that, or, at least, we 
didn’t until we corralled him after- the matinee at the 
Little Theater and begged for the story of his life. 

Now, of all the people we ever have interviewed 
Mr. Craven is the most difficult. It isn’t that he 
isn’t agreeable. He is all anxiety to “help you out” 
as he puts it, but he is so horribly modest that he 
says deprecatingly, “Why, there isn’t anything about 
me to tell, you know — I mean nothing interesting.” 

That is the way he always talks and he means it too 
— Oh, bless you, yes, he means it. He is just the 
same off as he is on and you. know the sort of parts 
he plays — dear, good-natured persons who do not 
properly appreciate themselves. 

So, this last time we went to see Mr. Craven, We re- 
solved to be firm and make him talk about himself. Here 
our movie training stood us in good stead. Did you ever 
see a film reporter who did not have a pad and pencil? 
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Photograph oy Moffett Studios 
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All right, we would do likewise 
and moreover, we would equip 
ourself with a set of questions 
and would make Mr. Craven 


Frank Craven has given 
Broadway one of the best 
plays of the season in his 
’"The First Year.” It is a 
real slice of life 


Writing 

"The First Year” 
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answer every one of 
them. 

The night we went 
to see his play, “The 
First Year,” he eluded 
us, for he lives in 
Great Neck and the 
train leaves at 1 1 :30. 
When it’s an indiffer- 
ent sort of piece you 
dont mind going out 
between the acts, but 
if there is one play 
that you cant afford 
to miss a line of, it’s 
“The First Year.” It 
is one of the best 
things of several sea- 
sons so we said “after 
the matinee to-mor- 
row” and Mr. Craven 
said “all right.” Then 
bee a u s e we were 
five minutes late we 
caught him just as he 
was going out the 
stage door. “Oh” he 
( Cont’d on page 76 ) 

At the left, Frank Craven 
and Roberta Arnold in a 
scene of “The First Year” 

Photograph by Ira D. Schwarz 
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Mon 

Dieu, 

Delysia! 


By 

Gladys Hall 


M Y first glimpse of Mile. 
/Delysia was as .the fa- 
vorite wife of Afgar in 
the musical comedy by that title. 
She was attired in scarlet trous- 
erettes, and 


My next glimpse of Mile. 
Delysia was as the second wife 
of Afgar when she appealed 
clad in black and white, the 
greater portion of which was 
white . 


My third glimpse of her was 
a more inti (be brave 1 be 


brave!) intimate affair . . . be- 
ing in her dressing-room . . , 
attired in ! 


I said, “ Mon Dieu, Delysia!” 
She. replied, with a gesture, 
“Que voulez vous ?” 

I blushed. 

I said, “Oh, ?” 


Her maid was removing vivid 
make-up from her — well, I’ll 
say it this time— from her toes. 
I’m always running into French 
ladies who are either adding to, 
or subtracting from, the rosy 
nimbuses of their toes. Has 
anyone ever before accused a 
toe of having a rosy nimbus? 
Well, Delysia’s have, I’ll say 
that for them, and I oughter 
know. I had time to count ’em 
and play “Little Piggie” with 
’em before the red ink or what- 
ever the cosmetic was that cam- 
ouflaged them was removed. 
Last year, in that same dress- 
ing-room, I came upon Irene 
Bordoni — but that is another 
story, or, rather, it was another 
interview. 

Delysia squealed “Ooooohl” 
thruout the entire removal. 

In between 


Delysia has just 
made her Amer- 


ican debut in 
“Afgar.” She 
hails from Paris, 
via London. “I 
was a midi- 
nette,” she says, 
“but I was one 
wiz a purpose. 
My purpose was 
ze stage. Always 
I had wanted ze 
stage” 


“oooohs” she 
shot at me 
what I que- 
voulezed. 

I said, “In- 
formation.” 
She said: 
“Moi? There 
is not much 
to tell. I was 
( Cont’d on 
page 79) 
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Photograph by Foulsham and Banfield, London 


Delysia as she appears as the 
harem favorite in 


‘AfgaT 
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The 

Cinema 

Wins 

Lady 

Diana 


Both Photographs © by E. O. Hoppe of London 


Commodore J. Stuart Blackton has 
arranged to present the famed English 
beauty, Lady Diana Cooper, in two 
motion picture plays to be made in 
England. Lady Diana is best known 
to fame as Lady Diana Manners. She 
was first persuaded to appear on the 
screen by D. W. Griffith, but it re- 
mained for Commodore Blackton to 
get her to seriously take up the 
cinema. Lady Diana’s stories will be 
written by prominent British authors 
and the scenes will be laid in England 
and on the Continent 
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Dr. Janet 
Beecher 


By Harriette 
Underhill 


T HIS story is going to be 
about Janet Beecher, the 
beautiful doctor in David 
Belasco’s comedy, “Call the Doc- 
tor,” and because Miss Beecher 
is so admirably fitted to adorn 
the tale we also intend to use her 
to point a moral. The moral 
is this — When you decide to go 
on the stage, dont let anyone per- 
suade you to start in by imper- 
sonating someone thirty years 
older than you really are. 

Of course, this applies only to 
the deadlier sex. About men it 
doesn't matter. “Age cannot 
wither them nor custom stale 
their infinite variety.” Added 
years to a man only serve to 
make him more wicked and in. 
greater need of reformation — 
and, therefore, more to be loved. 

You see, we are putting the moral 
to our story at the beginning in- 
stead of the end, where it usually 
is found, for we believe in being 
frank and, when one puts the 
moral at the end, he is sort of 
giving medicine, while pretend- 
ing that it is honey. 

We haven’t quoted the above, 
for Miss Beecher fixed it up with 
us as we sat talking to her in her 
dressing - room at the Empire 
Theater. Neither one of us said 
it all alone. We collaborated. 

Of course, Miss Beecher knew 
a lot more about it than we 
did, altho we were not always 
what we are to-day. Once we 
were an actress too. But even 
then we agreed with Miss 

Beecher’s present views and as we had only two offers— 
one to exit with others, laughing, and one to play an 
old apple lady who was* deaf , dumb and blind, we de- 
cided to go into a field where tve were appreciated. 
Having been doing the theaters for three years, we knew 
almost every one but, strange to say, this was the first 
tirne we ever had seen Miss Beecher, excepting behind 
the footlights, and we were surprised to find her such a 
very youthful person. Of course, we always knew she 
was fascinating. She combines a sincere, healthy natural- 
ness in her acting, with a retrousse nose and a provoca- 
tive mouth which make her irresistible. And, as a matter 
of fact, never yet have we met a person who did not say 
that they liked Janet Beecher. Her charm, there is none 
to dispute. But unless we are much mistaken, other 
people also share our belief as to her age. 

As we always obey that impulse, about the first thing 
we said to Miss Beecher after the publicity man had told 
her who we were, was, “Oh, you’re young, aren’t you?” 
Miss Beecher laughed. Evidently she is used to that, for 
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Janet Beecher first attracted at- 
tention by playing the elderly 
wife in “The Concert.” Now 
she has hard work convincing 
theater-goers that she really isn’t 
old. Indeed, Miss Beecher, who 
is in “Call the Doctor” this year, 
was born in 1886 


she said, “I suppose you 
saw me in ‘The Concert’ 
and, as that was a decade 
ago, you must have ex- 
pected to find me about 
forty-five, with all of the 
wrinkles carefully filled 
in with grease paint. 

Everyone thinks that, so, 

I wasn’t surprised the other day when someone asked 
me if Olive Wyndham wasn’t my daughter. You know 
Olive is my little sister, and we are about of an age, only 
Olive was always nice and slim and I was one of those 
big fat girls — oh, enormous ; and, as a matter of fact, 
it’s only this seasqn that I’ve gotten to be as thin as I 
want to be. Of course, we never know how we look, 
but it was thrust on me quite forcibly the season that I 
was playing ‘The Pipes of Pan.' ” 

“And adorable you were in that red wig and those 
( Continued on page 80 ) 
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At the right is Alice 
Delysia, who has at last 
reached New York in the 
musical revue, “Afgar.” 
Below is Lupino Lane, 
who scored a personal hit 
in “Afgar” and the chorus 
in a lilting Spanish number 


“Afgar” 

Arrives 


Both Photographs by White Studios 
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Chosen ! 


By Pearl Malvern 


S OME years ago, in the far West, a 
troupe of players doing repertoire 
traveled from state to state, from 
small town to small town. The principal 
players of the troupe consisted of a fam- 
ily of three, a mother, father, and girl- 
child. Night after night and matinee 
after matinee, the little girl, called Geor- 
gia, sat in the dusty wings or, alone 
among the audience, watched her mother 
and. father in roles running a gamut from 
Shakespeare to a light farce of the day. 
Most especially, this same little girl 
grown big told me, she reveled in her 
mother's interpretation in “Sunshine the 
Cricket.” She would have denied most 
emphatically any suggestion that a super- 


Buth Photographs 
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Georgia Caine gained her 
first glimpse of the stage as 
a child, when she used to sit 
in the wings and watch her 
father and mother in barn- 
storming drama. So Miss 
Caine grew up in the flare of 
the footlights 

for the small Georgia, (he smeii of grease-paint, the flicker 
and flare of footlights, the scrape of the orchestral fiddle 
(when there was one), the applause out front, the ver- 
nacular of the life, all became a part of her blood and 
bone. It grew with her growth. She breathed it in with 
the dust of the theaters, with the dust of the roads. 

It never occurred to her, sitting on chilly nights in the 
littered wing, watching her mother or father enact some 
well-known scene, that she would ever be anything but 
what her mother was. The stage was her home, her 
existence. She was a part of it as it was a part of her. 
Stranger she would be to any other mode of living. She 
evolved from the wings of the backstage to the footlights 
of the frontstage as naturally as a cocoon evolves into a 
butterfly — and as brilliantly. Save that she chose musical 
comedy for her forte, where her mother and father had 
been more of the dramatic school. 

“How did you come to choose musical comedy with so 
different a background?” I asked. 

We were having tea in a luster set in Miss Caine’s 
dressing-room at the Knickerbocker Theater. Downstairs 
( Continued on page 70) 


woman could have done it 
better, or so well. Her ad- 
miration for both her pa- 
rents, but most particularly 
for the dramatic ability of 
her mother, knew no bounds. 

And as the years of child- 
hood sped by, circuitously 
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Two favorites of the revue atop the 
Century Theater are Muriel de Forrest 
and Jeanette Dietrich. Miss de Forrest 
is the young woman just above, while 
Miss Dietrich, who was the chorus girl 
that ran away with a musical comedy 
last season, is at the right 


1 WO 

Fascinating 

Centurions 
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As 

T oward 
Mecca 

By 

Gladys Hall 

I N Russia, among the Jewish 
people, where and of whom 
Ben-Ami was born and 
raised, there is a very delicate 
class distinction. All those who 
are not. merchants are nobility. 

The parents of Ben-Ami were 
merchants. Hence, by this token, 
they were not of the nobility. 

Otherwise there is nothing re- 
markable to be noted of them. 

The light of the genius of Ben- 
Ami was fostered between un- 
inspirational walls. It fed upon 
itself and grew. 

Nor is there anything extraor- 
dinary noted of Ben-Ami in 
his childhood save an occasion- 
ally precocious remark in a 
prophetic or piercing vein. He 
had not the abortive fame of 
the child prodigy. He did not 
play Hamlet at a tender six; 
nor was he ever discovered ges- 
ticulating before his mirror. 

He seems to have been a silent, 
average child, outerly. 

Doubtless, however all these 
formative years were but the 
delicate filaments on which were 
being recorded endless impres- 
sions and sub-impressions, subtle 
nuances of thought and feeling, 
emotions, gusty and feather- 
fine. Dreams eventually to be made dramatically manifest. 

As he grew older he grew toward the drama, toward 
the theater. He saw in it not onlj his chosen art, but his 
appointed mission. He thought of it. at that time, only in 
terms, only in the Yiddish tongue of his own people. He 
perceived the neglect of the Yiddish theater. The rich 
traditions lying fallow. The splendid traditions waiting 
to be established. Most especially he conceived the idea 
of the intimate theater, a bond as well as a spectacle.. 

At the age of sixteen; in the town of Minsk, he joined 
the repertoire company of Balaieff and there played his 
first part — that of a cobbler’s apprentice. He was sup- 
posed to fall asleep upon the stage. So literally did he 
sleep and so loudly did he snore that it became all but im- 
possible for the residue of the cast to make themselves 
audible. Nevertheless, he had made his first faint, yet 
inde’ible mark. 

His next step was with Peretz Hirschbein, also do- 
ing repertoire. Immediately Mr. Hirschbein, who is 
not only a producer but a poet and a playwright of fine 
distinction as well, perceived in the young Russian Jew 
the rare sediment of the still rare avis, genius. Together 
the flames of their idealism and hope for the Yiddish 


Theater kindled and 
became as one. They 
toured Russia, play- 
ing in the Yiddish 
tongue. He spent 
six months in Lon- 
don. The war put a 
stop to the plays in 
the Jewish language. 

It was Hirschbein who first suggested to Ben-Ami that 
America was the theater for his theater. In America he 
saw for Ben-Ami a vaster scope, a more widely tolerant 
audience, a freer limit. 

He himself went ahead. Ben-Ami followed. He came 
alone. He was not greeted with fanfare and trumpeting. 
He was not acclaimed nor so much as received. In fact, 
there is some suggestion of the fact that he even had 
some slight difficulty in persuading the presiding officials 
that he was a desirable citizen. Such, at times, is the 
lowly investiture of the sacred flame. 

Still, of course, he thought and spoke only in his native 
Yiddish. It was to the Yiddish theater of the East Side 
(Continued on page 72) 


Ben-Ami is distinctly the big person- 
ality of the present stage year. He was 
born in Russia and is now making his 
first appearance in English in “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” Ben-Ami made his 
stage debut at the age of sixteen in 
the town of Minsk, in Russia, playing 
the role of cobbler’s apprentice 
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The 

Pullman 

Porter 

Who Became 
a King 


Eugene O’NeilFs re- 
markable playlet,“The 
Emperor Jones” done 
by the ambitious Prov- 
incetown Players ip 
Greenwich Village, 
brought forward a 
splendid negro actor, 
Charles S.Gilpin. From 
printers’ devil to barn- 
storming, Gilpin fought 
his way to the New 
York stage, arriving as 
the faithful slave in 
“Abraham Lincoln” 
The Provincetown 
Players had the cour- 
age to give him his 
opportunity in the 
O’Neill study in primi- 
tive fear, revolving 
around a Pullman por- 
ter who becomes em- 
peror of a South Sea 
isle 
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Pepita Bobadilla, the South American divinity 
who has been a London stage idol these many 
months, is now Mrs. Haddon Chambers. Her 
secret marriage to the English playwright has 
just been announced 


She’s 

Now 

Mrs. 

Haddon 

Chambers 
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‘The 
Prince 
and the 
Pauper’’ 
Again 


William, Faversham has re- 
vived Mark Twain’s pleasant 
romance, “The Prince and 
the Pauper,” of the days 
when Elizabeth, later queen 
of all England in its merriest 
era, was but a princess. Mr. 
Faversham himself plays the 
swashbuckler. Miles Hendon, 
and gives a well-rounded 
performance. Ruth Findlay, 
as both Prince Edward and 
Tom Canty, is less successful 
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The Peril of Western Civilization 

An Interview with Rabindranath Tagore 

By Frederick James Smith 


[Editor’s Note : This 
interview was submitted 
to Dr. Tagore and has 
been approved by him. It 
may be considered an 
official message to the 
American people.] 

M Y clearest im- 
pression of Ra- 
bindranath Ta- 
gore will always be of a 
patriarchal figure in 
flowing Eastern robes, 
standing between two 
odd Indian lamps upon 
a darkened stage. So he 
appeared during his New 
York lectures. But the 
Tagore we afterwards 
met, sitting writing at his 
desk in a hotel room, 
seemed much more of 
the present, yet strangely 
of the mystic Orient. 

There is a remarkable 
note of aloofness in this 
philosopher and poet 
from India. He is as an 
understanding observer, 
seemingly watching the 
play of life from afar. 

His sympathy for hu- 
manity — the essence of 
his philosophy — runs 
thru and clouds every- 
thing he says. 

“I am invariably asked, 
being a stranger in your land, for my impressions of 
America,” began Dr. Tagore, talking rapidly with the 
clear, exact English of the foreign student. “But I feel 
that I must not fall into the pitfall of replying. First, 
the life of any country is of many sides. To an outsider 
it is all disconcerting and bewildering. This is literally 
my first visit, since, upon my previous stay, I rushed about 
by train or rested in hotels as secluded as possible. Even 
now I have not had the leisure to become familiar with 
America. 

“India has suffered by the hasty judgments of trav- 
elers. Naturally, the unpleasant phases of life in a new 
land impress one first. And the annoying things stand 
out. It is obvious that the hurrying traveler draws a 
pessimistic picture merely because of his haste or his lack 
of care and sensitiveness. 

“Actually, the greatest menace to world civilization of 
today lies in this lack of understanding between races and 
nations, this failure to bind the earth with the bond of 
humanity. This understanding alone can end war. 

“Thus, to sum up your social life or customs would be 
an injustice. I am familiar with your literature in a 
measure. Naturally, all English literature is obtainable 
in India, altho we see but little of American. Since I 
left school when I was very young, teaching myself, 


I took advantage of these 
books. Just as I became 
familiar with English 
life thru Swinburne, 
Matthew Arnold and 
Browning, I knew some- 
thing of America thru 
Poe and Whitman. I 
think Walt Whitman is 
my favorite, for both his 
artistry as a poet and his 
message impress me. 

“But one cannot judge 
another nation by its lit- 
erature. Reading in an- 
other tongue creates a 
static quality. One can- 
not follow the growth of 
a literature without living 
in its environment — one 
cannot grasp the nuances, 
the delicate shadings and 
lights of a growing lan- 
guage without living 
with it.” 

Dr. Tagore turned to 
world topics. “The old 
regime of Western civ- 
ilization is tottering. 
There are signs every- 
where of the collapse. 
The world war has 
proved that it cannot 
work. 

“We have the warn- 
ing that the old age is on 
its deathbed and to pre- 
pare for its funeral. We 
must make ready to welcome the new age and to ascertain 
its message. 

“I do not know what this will be, but I do know that the 
foundation of the old regime has proved itself to be rotten. 
Something was radically wrong. As I see it, the West- 
ern mind is obsessed with the love of machines and of 
methods ; and of the resultant power and wealth. It is 
crumbling because of this dependence upon machines, 
rather than upon personality. 

“The leaders of this regime are in a perilous position. 
The only remedy, apparently as they see it, is to adjust 
the machine differently or to build a new machine. They 
look about hopelessly and create another machine — the 
League of Nations. But they fail to give humanity to 
the world. 

“I frequently hear the comment made in the West that 
religion has failed. It is not that religion has failed but 
that the world has not been loyal to religion. Gradually 
the mind of the West has shifted, the stream of thought 
has moved away from religious ideals. It is as if a river 
had changed its course and left its bed. Now what you 
call your religion is just a dry and pebbled pathway. The 
stream of life is rushing along its course elsewhere. 

“The world of the West has not been true to religion. 

( Continued on page 68) 
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James Branch Cabell: Prospero! 


By Benjamin de Casseres 


T HE rarest thing in literature is imaginative irony. 
It is the wedding of Beauty and Laughter. 

“Don Quixote,” the book of Rabelais and “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels” are supreme examples of imaginative irony. 
There is laughter in the work of Thomas Hardy, supreme 
seer; but it is the laughter of the Fates and Furies of 
Greek tragedy. It is the mockery of Brahma. 

Imaginative irony has been almost totally unknown in 
America. Poe, Bierce, Huneker, Saltus, Mark Twain 
and, maybe, Stephen Crane — they are our only writers of 
fiction who have dared to tell us the ways of God with 
man. I refer to the Mark Twain of “The Mysterious 
Stranger,” a great masterpiece of imaginative irony — one 
of the greatest of all time in any language. 

James Branch Cabell is today in America the heir — the 
sole heir— of the laughing fire. He is a master of a cer- 
tain witchcraft that makes those who read his pages 
gloriously uneasy. He is a delicious surprise. He is a 
windfall. 

His “Jurgen” fell out of the azure like a sunbolt. His 
“Cream of the Jest” and “Beyond Life” came like dawn 
at midnight. His “Domnei” is a challenge and a revolt. 

Cabell’s best work is a criticism of America — her books, 
her art, her politics, her deadly Philistinism and imagina- 
tive impotence. He pronounces a merry anathema on 
our works and days. He is a liberator. 

He has already been beatified by excommunication. He 
quickly achieved the In- 
dex. He has been 
branded “Genius.” In 
the Salem of forty-eight 
states he walks the 
Scarlet Lady. The 
Comic Spirit, which is 
the patron spirit of 
America, must be hav- 
ing the intellectual tickle 
and giggle of its life. 

Cabell is the revolt of 
the Imagination against 
Facts. He makes of 
Imagination the Fact. 

He reduces, or raises, 
facts to the level of il- 
lusions. 

He is far removed 
from the Spirit of the 
Times. The literary and 
scientific currents have 
not touched him. He 
will not “play the game.” 

He is in full retreat — 
toward the eternal veri- 
ties, Beauty, Romance, 

Irony, Adventure. That 
is all ye need to know, 
he seems to say. 

In fifty years from 
now “Jurgen” will be 
looked on as an event in 
our literary life as sig- 
nificant as the appear- 
ance of Walt Whitman 
or the production of 
“Hernani” in Paris, 


when Victor Hugo overturned. Mumbo-Jumbo in a night. 

But to get the core of Cabell, to get his “doctrine,” his 
significance, one must read his “Beyond Life.” “Beyond 
Life” is Imaginative Illusion, the gorgeous lie that shall 
make us free. 

The book is written in the form of a conversation and 
purports to be the opinion of John Charteris. But I can 
never review a book as a book. I can only review the 
ideas in it. All reading should be a collaborating of crea- 
tive minds. 

An instance of this occurs in “Beyond Life,” wherein 
Cabell himself has recreated the legend of Cinderella, who 
is the heroine of the ideologic narrative. 

Cinderella is Romance, the Will-to-Illusion, the su- 
preme act of human Bovarysm, which is the art of con- 
ceiving life as it is not. 

Ah! but Prince Charming! In life he comes to us all, 
but he is Satan disguised ; but so long as Cinderella has 
her great day with him, what matter ? 

That’s the irony of the little affair called Life. To be 
beyond life is to accept both Prince Charming and Satan 
— Illusion and Wisdom — and to say at the last, “All is 
well that ends.” 

Man desires to be Cinderella, not Gradgrind. It is 
Romance that he seeks. Give him each day his daily 
fiction. Christian Science has founded itself on this rock. 
Man is not a reasonable animal, and never wanted to be. 

Appeal to his instincts 
and his imagination, and 
he will acclaim you. Ap- 
peal to his reason, and 
he will soon discover ! 
your “game.” 

“I lie; therefore I 
live,” is a biological fact. 
Romance, and survive. 
The truth is always bad. 
Cinderella is poetry and 
faith. Mixed with ro- 
mantic cynicism, life be- 
comes an adventure and 
a vision. 

“Beyond Life” should 
be the Bible of the 
younger literary genera- 
tion of America. What 
we lack are wings. Live 
dangerously and write 
dangerously, dream dan- 
gerously and will dan- 
gerously ! When will 
“Huck” Finn and Jur- 
gen be our patterns of 
life instead of Little Eva 
and Pollyanna? 

Cabell challenges our 
civilization at every 
point. If Mencken is 
Peck’s Bad Boy, Cabell 
i s Siegfried - Prospero. 
But, unlike Prospero, he 
has conjured up no in- 
substantial world, but 
one founded on the solid 
( Continued on page 68) 
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ALAN DINEHART 

One of our most entertaining younger actors — this season in 

“The Mirage” 
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The latest Portrait of the Playwright-Satirist 
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Mr. Jeremiah Sees It Thru 

The New Books in Review 


By Heywood Broun 



S ELF-REPROACH is the characteristic feature of 
all that is best in the latest crop of novels by native 
authors. Again and again the question is asked, 
“What is the matter with America?” and back comes the 
answer in four or five hundred pages. Seemingly, there 
is no lack of material for a reply. It is a little discon- 
certing, of course, for a reader who has gone thru 
some six or seven of these novels in rapid succession. 
Altho he was not quite one with Pippa in his feeling 
for the world, he had not realized that things were quite 
so bad until he read Sinclair Lewis and Floyd Dell and 
Sherwood Anderson. 

But, if the cumulative effect of all this seems just a 
shade preposterous, there is no getting away from the 
fact that the faultfinders are doing the most significant 
work in American literature today. There is a consid- 
erable quantity of rhapsodical writing about life here in 
America, about the beauty and truth and sweetness of the 
country and the small town, but most of it is without 
much literary distinction. So far as the facts of the case 
go, this reviewer has no opinion. Never having lived in 
any other city smaller than Brooklyn, he is unable to tell 
whether Ohioan com- 
munities are as furtively 
wicked as Anderson 
would have us believe or 
Minnesota prairie towns 
as downright dull as Sin- 
clair Lewis insists. All 
the reviewer can say is 
that, right or wrong, 

American novels of dis- 
satisfaction are incom- 
parably better written 
than those which may be 
classified as “Pollyanna 
and others.” 

“Main Street” of Sin- 
clair Lewis, in particu- 
lar, is exceedingly per- 
suasive, because of the 
enormous amount of de- 
tail which Mr. Lewis has 
brought to his work. At 
the end of the book the 
reader has not only seen 
and heard Gopher Prai- 
ries, but he has run it 
thru his fingers. It is 
all there, from the trim 
lawns to the rubbish in 
the backyards. Sinclair 
Lewis has probably done 
a great novel. Concern- 
ing this, there maybe con- 
troversy. Things of the 
first rank are always 
provocative of discus- 
sion. But there need be 
no controversy nor even 
much discussion of the 
fact that “Main Street” 
is an extraordinary piece 


of reporting. No author has displayed a keener capacity 
for close observation than Lewis in a chapter in which 
he introduces his readers to the various* little stores which 
make up the main street of Gopher Prairies. Before we 
are done we know Axel Egge's General Grocery Store, 
Sam Clark’s Hardware Store, Billy’s Lunch, The Bon 
Ton Store and Ye Art Shoppe. We know the people in 
them and what they say and what they think. Indeed, 
Sinclair Lewis has camped so closely upon the trail of 
Gopher Prairie that the reader sees the town waking and 
sleeping, at work and at play. 

It is in its play particularly that Lewis finds the small 
town most inefficient. He finds that, at an evening enter- 
tainment, the young married folk of the town “sat up 
with gaiety as with a corpse.” They were always waiting 
for the miracle of entertainment to descend upon them, 
but it never did. Even in the newer forms of diversion, 
which are supposed to have made small town life more 
endurable, there is no adequate escape. The automobile, 
for instance, might be a magical carpet which could carry 
the Gopher Prairieite to new landscapes and great open 
spaces, but it served no such purpose to the community. 

To the people of whom 
Lewis writes, the auto- 
mobile offered nothing 
more than a chance to go 
from their own little 
town to some other just 
like it and then back 
home again. 

“Yep,” Dave Dyer is 
talking, “I get a good 
time out of the flivver. 
’Bout a week ago I mo- 
tored down to New 
Wurttemberg. That’s 
forty-three — No, let’s 
see : It’s seventeen miles 
to Belldale, and ’bout six 
and three-quarters, call it 
seven, to Torgenquist, 
and it’s a good nineteen 
from there to New Wurt- 
temberg — seventeen and 
seven and nineteen, that 
makes, uh, let me see : 
seventeen and seven’s 
twenty-four, plus nine- 
teen, well say plus 
twenty, that makes forty- 
four, well anyway, say 
’bout forty-three or 
four miles from here to 
New Wurttemberg. We 
got started ’bout seven- 
fifteen, prob’ly seven- 
twenty, because I had to 
stop and fill the radiator, 
and we ran along, just 
keeping up a good steady 
gait ” 

It may be seen that the 
( Continued, on page 60 ) 
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MARGARET MOWER 

This season lending her unusual dramatic ability to 
“Welcome Stranger” 
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Pretty Mile. Marguerite, 
with the flash of old 
Spain in her dance, is the 
hit of the Efram Zimbalist 
operetta, “ H oneydew ,” 
which is one of the sea- 
son’s Broadway successes. 
At the left is Mile. Mar- 
guerite dancing with her 
partner, Frank Gill 


Just below is Ethelind Terry, one of the 
attractive principals of “Honeydew,” in- 
dulging in a duet with Hal Forde. In 
the background is the Chinese-American 
chorus 
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That delightful 
study in tempera- 
ment, “Enter Ma- 
dame” has brought 
a very able actress, 
Gilda Varesi, into 
her own. Herewith 
is Miss Varesi as 
the piquant diva, 
Lisa Della Robia, 
itidulging in flashes 
of temper- — and 
temperament 


Shadowland 
Goes to the Theater 



mm 




At the left, Lisa 
(Miss Varesi) plays 
her wiles upon her 
phlegmatic hus- 
band, played by 
Norman T revor — 
and plays them 
exceedingly ef- 
fectively 
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Reflections of a Gentle Cynic 

A Visit to Eden 

By Lisa Ysaye Tarleau 


O N a very wonder- 
ful evening, when 
the sky was blue 
and rosy and golden, and 
dusk was stealing nearer 
with the slow and hesi- 
tating steps of a guest 
who knows himself un- 
welcome, Adam and Eve 
sat before the door of 
their thatched hut, rest- 
ing from the heat and 

the labor of the day. 

And while the sky was 
slashed with glowing 
colors, and while the 
earth was quiet, and 
peaceful, and at rest, and 
the air mild and yet 

gratefully cool, Eve sud- 
denly began to talk of 
Eden. 

‘‘Do you remember, 

Adam,” she said, “how 
charming it was in Para- 
dise ? Of course, we can- 
not complain here ; the 
scenery is fine, the hut is 
comfortable, and even 
you must confess that 

my furs are immensely 
becoming; yet in Eden 
things were somehow 
different. Do you re- 
member how mysterious 
the pathways seemed 
when first bathed in sun- 
shine, then flecked with 
little pools of golden 
light, and finally trailing 
off into some unknown 
darkness? In Eden we 
always gazed into blue distances, always felt Eternity 
standing over and watching us with a slow and tender 
smile. And then the scent of the flowers and of the 
grass in Eden — how sweet, and sharp, and aromatic, how 
young, and intense, and alive ! Really, I think the trees 
are taller there, and the grass greener, the sky higher 
and clearer and more open, and the stars starrier than 
anywhere else in the world. And how happy we were, 
how carefree, how foolish ! Even the serpent was not 
altogether bad. I know, I know, he was fearfully 
malicious and he brought all our troubles upon us, but 
then you must admit that he was also very clever' and 
amusing, and if someone is really clever and amusing we 
are apt to forgive him a good many sins. Oh, Adam, 
how I should love to see Eden again! Not that I should 
care to live there — but to make a visit to Eden — that 
would be wonderful. Just a short little visit ! Dont you 
think, Adam, we could manage it somehow ? Cain and 
Abel are sturdy youngsters now, and even if they are 
quarrelsome, I think we can safely leave them alone for 
a day or two, and the journey is short and pleasant 


enough. What do you 
think, dear?” 

“You forget the awful 
Cherub with the flaming 
sword,” said Adam, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Nonsense,” replied 
Eve impatiently. “If you 
do not want to visit 
Eden, say so outright, 
but do not make such 
ridiculous excuses. 
Cherubs cant be always 
awful, and swords can 
not flame forever, and 
the whole disagreeable 
affaire is surely long 
forgotten. And then we 
do not want to settle in 
Eden, we simply want to 
make a visit there. That 
is, I want to, I want to 
escape from the hum- 
drum of the grey every- 
day world and to rejoice, 
just for one day, in the 
bright unspoilt loveliness 
of the Garden. Of 
course, you — you can not 
understand such long- 
ings ; you are, as always, 
utterly unsympathetic; I 
can never make you com- 
prehend me.” W i t h 
these words she began to 
cry and poor Adam felt 
very uncomfortable. 

Naturally, the next 
morning everything was 
arranged as Eve had 
wished and the couple 
started their pilgrimage 
to the long-lost Eden. Soon they reached the gate of 
Paradise, and, really, the Cherub seemed very much 
pacified and did not make the slightest difficulty for them 
when they begged to be allowed to visit the Garden. Eve 
looked triumphantly at Adam, and with shining eyes and 
joyfully beating hearts the two entered the paradise of 
their youth and wandered again over the old and well- 
known paths which they had loved so much and so dearly. 
But — strange to say — the longer they wandered thru 
the garden the more surprised, bewildered and dismayed 
did they become, until Eve at last exclaimed : 

“Is this Paradise? Why this is all quite different from 
what I remembered. It is all miserably small, and nar- 
row, and uninteresting. Look, the very walls are crum- 
bling; the whole place is old, neglected, and fallen into 
decay, and even our pathways are dull as dull can be. 
And the wonderful perfume of which I always dreamed, 
that typical and unique aroma of Eden — whereto, tell 
me, has it disappeared? For mercy’s sake, Adam, what 
has happened to our Paradise ? How can it possibly have 
( Continued on page 72) 
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VALERIE NISKA 

In real life Mrs. Lucien Arthur Jones and a daughter-in-law 
of Henry Arthur Jones. She is appearing in films in Buda- 
pest and is shortly to come to this country 
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It’s a Mad World 

The Lunatic is a Popular Stage Figure This Season 

By Louis Raymond Reid 


“ "¥' T'S a mad world,” has been a popular generalization 
for decades. Uttered carelessly, irresponsibly, it 
1 summed up an opinion of universal chaos that has 
never as yet met successful refutation. A strangely ap- 
propriate silence always greeted the expression. It was 
the silence of agreement, of acceptance. 

A special significance is attached to the four little words 
if your gaze is upon the theatrical horizon. For, if you 
are painstaking in your analysis of the stage season to 
date, you must admit that it is a great year for the mad. 
An actor can now boast with some truth at least that the 
Avhole world but himself is out of its wits, and he is not so 
sure about himself. 

Take the trip along Broadway at your convenience and 
you will be taking a trip along a species of dramatized 
"Matteawan. The madman, however, has not come into 
his theatrical own all of a sudden. He has been sitting 
for centuries at the right hand of the dramatists, directing 
the machinations of the deus ex machina, affording a 
refuge for the radical and revolutionary statements of his 
creator. 

The madman on the stage, in short, has often been the 
voice of the playwright. 

Being conventionally 
classified as irrational 
and irresponsible, h e 
could express himself 
any way he chose and, 
in the language of the 
philosophers, get away 
with it. No one would 
take offence at the ideas 
uttered, tho there are al- 
ways squeamish souls 
who cannot endure cari- 
catures o f themselves. 

From zEschylus to Ib- 
sen, the stage has af- 
forded a hospitable asy- 
lum to the lunatic and it 
always will, because there 
will always be adventur- 
ous and daring men who, 
wishing to preserve their 
skins from the lashings 
of society’s tyrants, see 
in the lunatic a medium 
to say what they think. 

And it requires a sense 
of adventure and brav- 
ery to say what one 
thinks in a world of hy- 
pocritical Pharisaism. 

This season finds the 
lunatic more flourishing 
than ever. Visit “The 
Tavern” at the Cohan 
Theater and you will 
find a lunatic having the 
time of his life. It is a 
romantic lunatic — daft 
on the drama, it is said 
of him late in the play. 


Portrayed by Arnold Daly, he possesses a picturesqueness, 
a philosophic quaintness, a fascinating blend of the real 
and the unreal that make him one of the most likable 
lunatics in years. How Arnold does revel in him! He 
forgets entirely that the wise men of the East once called 
him mad because he insisted upon presenting in an ob- 
scure and dilapidated playhouse the works of a new 
dramatist named George Bernard Shaw. He even forgets 
Shaw who once said of Daly, “He listens only when he 
talks.” He utters rambling and incoherent bits of brilli- 
ance, he rhapsodizes upon mice and men. He is a vaga- 
bond, spiritually and physically, and the result is he is 
good entertainment. 

It seems to me that once a madman has established the 
fact that he is good entertainment, he has justified his 
existence, his incarceration. Let an individual entertain 
the world long and soon he is captured and put away. 
That is why I expect to read any day of D’Annunzio’s 
downfall. Was there not once a John Barleycorn, a 
Napoleon, a Dowie, a Jess Willard, a Carrie Nation — 
but why continue ? The list is too long. 

Seek further representations of theatrical lunacy and 

you will find Brandon 
Tynan, playing a libidi- 
nous fool in “The Man- 
darin” at the Princess. 
Never did the little Prin- 
cess seem more like a 
clinic than on the occa- 
sion of this play’s first 
performance, as the 
management scoured the 
town to enlist the sup- 
port of the medicine 
men. And the doctors, 
mad about scientific 
progress in sex psychol- 
ogy, attended numerous- 
ly, and the critics, mad 
that they had to inter- 
pret the ramifications of 
neurasthenia for their 
readers, attended because 
it was their duty. 

Tynan appears in the 
role of an impossible 
lunatic who has but to 
wish for the love of a 
succession of beautiful 
women and it is granted 
him. The conquests, 
however, prove too easy. 
There is none of the zest 
of pursuit. And the end 
finds him on a bench out- 
side an asylum longing 
for the old days when he 
could win love only by 
fighting for it. 

William Faversham is 
responsible for another 
contribution to the 
( Continued on page 74) 
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ARNOLD DALY 

As the lovable lunatic in the melodramatic satire, “The Tavern” 
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Film Stars in Germany 
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[Editor’s Note : Screen ob- 
servers believe that Germany 
mill be America’s one serious 
contender in the motion pic- 
ture world. Already , German 
productions are appearing in 
this country. Consequently, 
this description of popular 
Teutonic stars by a German 
screen authority zvill be of un- 
usual interest.] 

N O one in Germany is 
more famous today 
than actresses who are 
stars in the moving picture 
world. Even those who do 
not see many films cannot help 
being familiar with these fa- 
vorites of the general public, 
thanks to the posters, news- 
papers and weekly magazines. 

From these pictures one learns 
the taste of the male world 

with reference to beauty in women. And it is very characteristic 
of German taste that most of these beautiful women are for- 
eigners. All types are represented, the fairest northern women 
and the darkest exotic beauties. 

The first famous film diva in Germany was the Danish actress, 
Asta Nielsen. The German screen was at its beginning when 
this woman played in the first motion picture dramas, under the 
management of her husband, Urban Gad. These were mostly 
plays of the lower classes, with very exciting and passionate 
scenes. Asta Nielsen’s best acting is in the character of depraved 
women of the street, absinthe drinkers and the like. She acts 
with reckless realism. Every German knows her alluring, thin, 
pale face and dark eyes. But the public does not only want to 
see poor shop-girls and despicable women perishing in poverty. 
The masses demand beauty and pomp ; therefore Asta found a 
dangerous rival in Henny Porten, a fair, stately figure with beau- 
tiful features ; in a word, she is the typical great lady as imagined 
by the crowds. 

If Henny Porten is a model of German womanhood, so 
Maria Carmi represents the Italian race in a glorious manner. 
She is a classic beauty, with features as regular as a marble 


statue. She came to Berlin as the wife of the well-known Ger- 
man poet, Vollmuller, acted with astonishing success in his 
pantomime, “The Miracle,” and then went over to the movies. 
Later, she divorced Vollmuller and married a Caucasian 
prince. 

Her place in Berlin was taken by her compatriot, Erna Morena. 
She is not so beautiful as Maria Carmi, but is as lithe as a panther. 
She is excellently adapted to demoniacal feminine parts. And in 
certain situations she must appear to the quiet citizen as the per. 
sonification of sin. Erna Morena is the wife of the revolutionary 
journalist, Wilhelm Herzog. And when one sees this lace- 
enveloped, luxurious beauty, one can hardly believe that it was 
her husband who wrote the most radical communist pamphlets 
during the German revolution. 

From the Czechic frontier comes Mia May. Her husband is 

Joe May, of Vienna, manager 
and proprietor of the May 
Film Company. He was the 
first to dare to produce moving 
pictures 
on a large 
scale in 
Germany. 
He knew 
that the 
public had 
a longing 
for splen- 
d o r and 
majesty, so 
he began 
with a 
historical 
film, “Veri- 
tas Vincit,” 
and made 
a tremen- 
dous suc- 
cess of this 
eight - reel 




% 






All photographs by Karl Schenker, Berlin 


Top, Henny Por- 
ten is a stately 
figure among Ger- 
man film favor- 
ites. Center, Asta 
Nielsen, who was 
the first cinema 
diva of Germany 
and whose allur- 
ing pale face and 
sombre eyes have 
captivated the 
country. Below, 
Erna Morena, an 
Italian girl widely 
popular in Ger- 
many. She plays 
luxurious vam- 
pire ladies, but in 
real life is the 
wife of the revo- 
lutionary journal- 
ist, Wilhelm Her- 
zog 
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By Antonina Valletin 


drama. Another play, “The Mistress of the World,” has its 
scenes laid in all parts of the world, with a succession of the 
most improbable and fantastic events which keep the public 
to a high pitch of excitement from beginning to end. But 
in the midst of it one sees only Mia May, who makes all 
these eccentric adventures possible and probable, a striking 
woman with light hair and large bright eyes. Like a vision 
she glides thru dangerous and narrow Chinese alleys and 
appears like a fairy among the masses of dark African 
bodies. It is very difficult to picture this exotic actress as 
the mother of a married daughter. When she appears in 
her box at the theater, a blue fox skin over her splendid 
shoulders, there is an obvious whisper in the stalls and bal- 
conies. “That is the mistress of the world !” 

It is hardly two years since a new star shone on the film 
horizon of Berlin, Pola Negri. She comes from Warsaw 
and perhaps some clever writer of scenarios will use the 
story of her career as the basis for a great play. She is 
already a countess, and who knows what romances await 
her in the future ? She has a very expressive face, dark 
eyes, and is extremely temperamental. She has the greatest 


luck imaginable and 
has at her disposal 
an ingenious man- 
ager, good scenarios, 
and the largest film 
company in Ger- 
many. As Carmen 
her passionate per- 
formance is amaz- 
ingly realistic. In 
“Madame Dubarry,” 
seen in America as 
“Passion,” she made 
a lasting reputation 
for herself. She 
shows with charming grace the career of this 
famous courtezan who rose from a shop-girl 
to be the mistress of a king. Her girlish figure 
is exquisite, either in a simple everyday dress, 
in boys’ clothes or in pompous court costume. 
Now this beautiful red-lipped Pole has an en- 
gagement in America. 

In the meantime an American, Fern Andra, 
is enabling the most modern German motion 
picture art to reach its climax. This pretty 
little woman has been restricted to roles of 
adventuresses, which she plays with great 
vivacity. At present she is acting the title role 
in an impressionistic film, “Genuine.” The sub- 
stance of this amazing drama is as follows : 
The beautiful slave, Genuine, a member of the 
Persian Sect of Assius, lives in the fantasti- 
cally furnished chambers of a rich but eccen- 
tric old man. (The designs for the scenery 
are made by the great futurist painter, Caesar 
Klein.) Like an imprisoned butterfly she beats 
herself against the sides of the cage. But 
the butterfly is a vampire, cold blooded and 
( Continued on page 71) 


Mia May, above, is a Ger- 
man film favorite from 
the Czechic frontier. 
Her husband, Joe May, 
was the first to dare pic- 
tures on a large scale in 
Germany. She was the 
star of his widely popular 
“The Mistress of the 
World.” Left,Fern Andra, 
an American girl who is 
a German idol. She plays 
picturesque adventuresses. 
Herewith she appears as 
the butterfly siren of 
“Genuine” 


Both photographs by Karl Schenker, Berlin 
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The Dean of the English Drama Speaks 

An Interview with Henry Arthur Jones 

By Frederick James Smith 



4T sixty-nine Henry 
ZA Arthur Jones pre- 
±. A. sents an interest- 
ing example of the 
virile English leader of 
thought. He is a fore- 
most playwright, indeed, 
the dean of the English 
dramatists. With the 
coming of the world 
war, he turned whole- 
heartedly to fight for pa- 
triotism as he saw it. 
Today he is combating, 
as best he can, what he 
considers the radicalism 
of leaders such as H. G. 
W ells. And yet this man 
has found vitality and 
time to come to America 
to consider motion pic- 
tures at first hand. 

“I have five creative 
and constructive years 
before me — and enough 
dramatic material for 
twenty- five years, - ’ he 
told me. “I shall turn 
this into screen drama. 
Were I a young man I 
would most certainly go 
into the field of the 
cinema and learn it 
thoroly. As I am not, 
I shall do the best 
I can. 

“The stage, in London 
at least,” says Mr. Jones, 


Photograph by Apeda, N. Y. 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


tribulations of modern 
society — from the care- 
lessness of the carpenter 
who slovenly repairs a 
desk drawer, to the 
world’s low taste in art, 
drama and literature — to 
the failure of the system 
of modern education. As 
he expresses it : 

“Our present system 
by its want of discrim- 
ination and specializa- 
tion ; by its blind worship 
of advanced ‘general’ 
education for every 
child, irrespective of his 
capacity to receive it, or 
to profit by it ; its neglect 
to train hands and 
muscles to their proper 
work, and brains for 
their proper work ; its 
fatuous discouragement 
of manual labor for 
healthy boys and girls, to 
their own life-long in- 
jury, and the injury of 
the State ; its curious 
conceit that by tying 
children’s hands behind 
their backs it quickens 
their mental activities, 
and that by depositing 
heaps of miscellaneous 
knowledge in their 
brains it swells their 
cerebral hemispheres, 


“is essentially at a standstill. The war has left a lasting 
mark. Today the theater abroad is only concerned with 
light comedy. True, it has developed a charming school 
of drawing-room comedy. A current success, ‘A Grain 
of Mustard Seed,’ is an excellent example. But London 
theaters are not obtainable for the thinking drama. I 
have four completed plays and one of them may be done 
here by the Famous Players-Lasky organization, which 
controls both the stage and screen rights.” 

An interesting commentary, respectfully offered to the 
attention of that astute film critic, Mr. George Jean 
Nathan. The dean of English dramatic literature obtain- 
ing his hearing thru a film organization. 

Mr. Jones has always been the moralist of the stage. 
Since his first play he has struck right and left at all 
self-appointed guardians of morality and at all shams — 
from smug self-righteousness and the hypocrisy of re- 
formers to the menace of religious intolerance. All this 
thru the mediums of his “The Liars,” “The Hypo- 
crites,” “The Dancing Girl,” “Mrs. Dane’s Defense, 
“Michael and His Lost Angel” and innumerable other 
plays, numbering about eighty. 

When the war came, Mr. Jones turned as vigorously 
to its problems. Recently he published “Patriotism and 
Popular Education,” in which he attributes nearly all the 


and deepens the convolutions in the cortex ; its vulgariza- 
tion of our whole national life by spreading a dead level 
of spurious and superficial accomplishments — it is by the 
operation of these mischievous whimsies that our pres- 
ent system of Popular Education has, after two genera- 
tions, trained every worker in the kingdom into active 
and ceaseless discontent with his work, and has stored 
a powder magazine under the foundations of civilization 
and order.” 

Mr. Jones naturally has very vigorous ideas upon po- 
litical problems of today. He is, for instance, exceed- 
ingly skeptical of England’s fate. Anything may happen, 
he believes. We know that the toppling of the kingdom 
and the formation of a soviet government would not 
surprise him. Pie thinks Lloyd George is Britain’s one 
hope. As a whole, he approves the present strong Irish 
policy as necessary, whatever he may think of the method 
of its carrying out. That is, he approves of the way 
England permitted Terrance MacSwiney to die, but he 
does not approve of the bitter reprisal policy permitted 
by the British government in Ireland. Yet he says, “If 
we intend to govern at all, we must govern with a 
strong hand.” 

Mr. Jones regrets the unrest sweeping the world. His 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Lulie 

A One-Act Comedy 

By George O’Neil 

Author of “The Cobbler in 
Willow Street 

Characters 

Mrs. Borden Worden 
Borden Worden, Jr. 
Lulie, his wife 
Madagascar, the parrot 
Fugi-yama, the cat 
Coypel, the butler 
A Baby and a Nurse 
A Janitor. 

Scene: A room in an apart- 
ment; a large mid-west city. 
The furnishing and decora- 
tion is in taste but a shade 
exotic, imaginative, conform- 
ing in general to the period 
in which Chippendale dis- 
covered China. Delicate 
chairs and tables insinuate 
the Orient. Restrained color 
blooms unexpectedly in dusky 
corners to little carnivals of 
gratifying garishness. A tiny 
gilded Buddha against 
mauve here, the parrot on his 
perch there, catching a bou- 
quet of sunlight , the silky 
white cat curved on the 
purple cushions of a chaise- 
longue, a strip of Chinese 
embroidery over the dark 
ebony of the piano, — all skil- 
fully placed. A silvery bell 
rings. The parrot squawks. 

Madagascar : 

Coypel! Coypel! Je ne suis 
pas chez moi! Coypel! Je ne 

suis pas! Je ne suis 

COYPEL! 

(The butler comes from a 
door at back and crosses to one 
at right). 

Coypel : 



Sst, Criailleur! Chut ! 

(He admits Mrs. Worden, Sr., a small rounded woman 
zvhose face indicates a fretful existence.) 

Mrs. Worden : 

Mmm, Coypel. Is Mrs. Worden at home? 

Coypel : 

No, madame. She is out. 

Mrs. Worden : 

When will she he back, do you know? 

Coypel : 

No, madame. I cannot say, perhaps soon, perhaps 
not at all. 


Mrs. Worden: 

Not at all? 

Coypel : 

I mean not until very late, 
tonight, perhaps, madame. 


“Mon oiseau, le beau 
Madagascar,” said Lulie 
affectionately to the par- 
rot. “Chante-t-il b i e n 
aujourdhui?” 


Mrs. Worden : 


Well, I think I’ll wait a while, at least. Perhaps Mr. 
Worden will be home soon. 


Coypel : 

Yes, madame. Perhaps. 

(He goes out. The parrot screams after him.) 
Madagascar : 

Ne t’en z r as pas, Coypel! Ne t’en vas pas! Je suis 
malheureux ! Je suis malheureux ! 
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Mrs. Worden : 


Worden : 


(. Frowning at the bird.) Silly bird ! Who teaches you 
to jabber so in French? Not that I cant guess. Why 
are you unhappy? 

(. Madagascar is silent, scrutinizing his questioner.) 

Mrs. Worden : 

( With a little shudder .) How anybody can have you 
about I dont see. Ugly thing. 

Madagascar : 

Fais-toi coiffer. 


Mrs. Worden : 

(. Her hand flying to her hair.) What! 

Madagascar : 

Fais-toi coiffer. V a te faire coiffer! 

Mrs. Worden : 

Infamous bird ! 

{She pounces onto a chair. Madagascar breaks into 
a phrase or two of the “ Liebestod Mrs. W orden 
stops her ears with her lingers. She does not hear the 
key turn in the lock. Her son comes upon her unex- 
pectedly as she sits, grotesquely stiff and tight-lipped. 
Borden Worden, Jr., is a kindly faced man of about forty, 
but his kindliness is not prepossessing. His cheeks are 
too red and his eyes too prominent . He is growing a bit 
fat about the middle. All this is no phenomenal develop- 
ment of a broker’s outwardness.) 

Worden : 

Well, Mother, what’s the trouble? 

Mrs. Worden: 

( Unstopping her ears.) Borden, that horrible bird! 
Do you know what it’s been saying to me? 

Get your hair dressed. Go and get your hair dressed ! 


Worden : 

{Laughing.) It doesn’t know. It’s only a parrot, you 
know. 

Mrs. Worden : 

Yes, a parrot. It only repeats what it hears. 

Worden : 

Where do you suppose it heard that ? 

Mrs. Worden : 

Yes, where? Who teaches it to jabber French? 

Worden : 

Lulie likes to hear it, and Coypel, they’re always 
rattling at each other. 


It’s a smart bird. Lulie isn't home, I suppose? 

Mrs. Worden : 

Of course she’s not. And the butler tells me it’s prob- 
able she wont come home at all or until midnight. 

Worden : 

Where is she today? 



Mrs. Worden : 

And heaven only knows what’s said right under your 
nose. 

Worden : 

It’s true I cant speak a word of French, but remember, 
Mother, Coypel is only the butler. 

Mrs. Worden : 

And that thing, only a parrot, was singing Wagner — 
sensual music ! — a minute ago. 


Mrs. Worden : 

Where is she today? Where is 
she any day ? Who knows ? Ex- 
cept when I read on the front 
sheet of the newspaper that she’s 
been arrested for reckless driving, 

I never know what she’s doing. 

Except when someone comes to tell me how she’s — 

Worden : 

Never mind, Mother. Dont excite yourself. 


“My God, Lulie,” ex- 
claimed Worden. 
“Lulie, what have you 
done?” asked Mrs. 
Worden. Lulie ans- 
wered them both with 
politely interrogative 
silence 
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Mrs. Worden : 


Worden : 


It’s time you hear some of the plain truth, Borden, 
about Lulie and the way she — 

Worden : 

It's no use, Mother. Have you seen the baby? Is 
he here? 

Mrs. Worden : 

I dont know. I never ask any more. The child isn’t 


The baby's all right, Mother. Lulie knows. 

Mrs. Worden : 

Knows ! What does she know about it ? When does 
she see it? She never touches the child. Gives a few 
directions to the nurse in the morning and then flies off 
in her mad pursuit of frivolity. It’s disgusting, Worden, 
and if you wont listen — 



home a minute of the day. Out in all kinds of weather, 
rain, hail, snow, being pushed and dragged about the 
country. 

Worden : 


I 


Mrs. Worden: 

I suppose they’re preposterous clothes, or 
perhaps some new animals, 
notice the menagerie has dwindled. What’s become 


of the wolfhound and the pet raccoon? 

Worden : 


Worden : 

Please, Mother, here comes Coypel. 

{The butler enters laden with many boxes 
of numerous sizes and shapes.) 

Coypel : 

Pardon, M’sieur, these are for Madame. 

Worden : 

Well then, take them to her room, Coypel. 

Coypel : 

But, M’sieur, the man at the door will not 
leave them unless they are paid for. C.O.D. 
he says. 

Worden : 

Nonsense; tell him — 

Mrs. Worden: 

But it’s not nonsense, Borden. That's why 
I’m here today. You’ll have to pay for those 
things if you want them left. 

Worden : 

Why— 

Mrs. Worden : 

{Glancing in the butler’s direction.) Give 
Coypel the money or have him send the man 
away with the boxes. 

I should advise the latter, it will teach her — 

Coypel : 

Pardon. The bill is three hundred dollars, 
M’sieur. 

{Worden frowns, sits at a desk where he 
scribbles a check. He gives this to the butler 
who goes out.) 

Mrs. Worden : 

How foolish of you to write a check with- 
out even asking what was in the boxes. 

Worden : 

What good would that have done? 
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Lulie likes it to have lots of air, health — 


Somebody poisoned the dog, the other beast bit Lulie 
the other day so she’s given it to the zoo. 


Mrs. Worden : 

Health 1 The child’s dying by inches, being killed by 
her ridiculous fads ! I’ve tried to reason with her, told 
her what my doctor says, but she pays no more attention 
to me than if I were— 


Mrs. Worden : 

Great heavens ! What a daughter-in-law to have ! 
{From the street the loud sound of a motor exhaust is 
heard thru the open windows.) 
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“Coypel, regardez” ex- 
claimed Lulie. “I am sit- 
ting on the floor. I have 
been thrown here. Mon- 
sieur’s hair is mussed, 
his face is red, his cravat 
is crooked. Comprenez 


Worden 


That’s Lulie. 


vousf 


{He goes to the door. Mrs. 
Worden settles uneasily on her 
chair. Lulie enters. She is 
tall, lithe and lovely, hut cer- 
tainly unique in her appearance. 
This is notable in many ways. First of all, she is dressed 
in a very bright yellow, something suggesting the Rus- 
sian in fashion. Her hair is short, curling out from a 
vivid toque, and is stained and unnatural, but an effective 
shade of red-gold. Her head is small, exquisitely poised 
on the slight throat. There is nearly always an expres- 
sion in her face of artless wonder; this is created by the 
dark arched eyebrows and the little upward lift of her 
lip, but it is disturbed by the rather insolent stare she 
fixes on any one who speaks to her. There is an amazing 
dissonance in the bizarre chord of Lulie’s ensemble 
today; over her arm she carries a market basket. In this 
there is an assortment of vegetable greens, but trailing the 
handle and spraying out to one side is a wide sheaf of 
snowy narcissi. 

She stands a moment in the doorzvay. When she speaks 


it is in a very small slozv voice like a child zvho is not 
interested in zvhat it says.) 

Lulie : 

Good afternoon, Mrs. Worden. ( She goes to the 
parrot-perch.) 

Mon oiseau, le beau Madagascar. Chante-t-il bien 
aujourdhui? 

{The bird mutters affectionately. Lulie takes from 
her basket a shining red apple zvhich she holds for the 
parrot to peck at.) 

Void un bonbon pour man amour. 

Madagascar : 

{Between bites at the fruit.) II pleure dans mon 
cceur . . . Quelle cst cette languur? . . . II pleure dans 
mon camr! 

Worden : 

My God, Lulie ! 

Mrs. Worden : 

{With a kindred expression.) Lulie, what have you done? 

{Continued on page 6.1) 
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The Flash of Ben-Ami and the Sparkle of Shaw 


By The Critic 



O UT of the avalanche of incoming plays during the 
holidays stands a new figure of the American 
theater, Jacob Ben- Ami. Thru the discernment 
of that leader of our drama, Arthur Hopkins, Ben-Ami 
made the step from the Yiddish stage to the English lan- 
guage in a translated importation, “Samson and Delilah,” 
by one Sven Lange. 

The play is of little moment, but the debut of Ben-Ami 
is likely to be of extreme consequence. In it the young 
Jewish actor plays a poet whose hopeless struggle to keep 
his art and his wife finally bring him to madness and 
self-murder. The Lange drama seems fustian and theat- 
ric. Perhaps, as one critic pointed out, the brilliance 
of Ben-Ami lifted the role, until an ironic intent, to show 
an inferior poet helplessly beating his wings against the 
imprisoning bars of Philistinism, was lost. At least, the 
tragedy falls far short of anything like compelling force. 

But Ben-Ami is singularly successful. In the first 
moments he does not appeal to one but his art quickly 
reaches across. With superb strokes he paints the poet’s 
pre-occupation, his sensuality and his conflict of emotions. 
He touches a splendid height in his reflection of a be- 
wildered and tortured soul in the climax of the second act. 

The critical reception of Ben-Ami, in a measure, was 
amusing. With one breath they pronounced him promis- 
ing. In reality he is no novice but a graduate of the fine 
training school of the Russian theater who is making the 
transition from one tongue to another. Since, by one 
stroke, he assumed a forefront position on our stage, 
an inevitable comparison is made with John Barrymore. 

Now Ben- Ami will never achieve the matinee-idol 
popularity of John Barrymore. He is not personally at- 
tractive. Where Barrymore is highly effective for his 
stricken grace, his morbid self-centering and his white 
profile, surfacing a fine sensitiveness and discrimination, 
Ben-Ami is of poles apart. His work is of electrically 
nervous eloquence, his face is an expressive mask seem- 
ingly capable of expressing the pathos of the ages, and 
about him there is a plasticity of pose which fits the mood 
of every scene. Oddly, but not unjustly, he has been 
mentioned in the same breath with Charlie Chaplin. And 
truly, for there is, slumbering beneath the surface, the 
same sorrow of humanity. Just now Ben-Ami’s playing 
is unbroken and unspoiled by Broadway. As one critic 
expressed it he is still “among those to whom art is bread 
and beauty and prayer.” 

Thus it is that in the midst of our theatrical holidays, 
our stage is torn by the problem, as expressed by James 
Huneker, of “Ami or Ami not.” We look forward to 
his next role with tremendous interest. 

Mr. Hopkins has presented “Samson and Delilah” 
admirably. There are appropriate Robert Edmond 
Jones settings and the supporting playing is more 
than adequate. We resent certain critical comments 
anent Pauline Lord’s playing of the errant wife. 
Several writers noted it as passive and ineffective. 

To our way of thinking it is so real that it seems 
weak. Moreover, we admire Miss Lord’s con- 
ception of the role as a shrewd woman who feigns 
helplessness and timidity to cover her craftiness ; in 
other words, she made her 
a delicately fibered woman 
of business. And E. G. 

Robinson’s playing of the 
theater director has both 
poise and distinction. 


We congratulate Mr. Ben-Ami and Mr. Hopkins. 

George Bernard Shaw always intrigues our interest 
and the world premiere of his “Heartbreak House,” done 
by the Theater Guild, had unusual potentialities for us. 
In “Heartbreak House” Shaw has taken a number of 
characters representing different types significant as a 
( Continued on page 64) 


An impression of 
Ben-Ami in “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” 
by Aurelie Asten 
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Top, Alyeen Taylor, of opposite. Simple frocks or 
^ oc ^’ Arkansas ; coat suits on the women and 
V.;T% ( cXSo" neat business suits on the 
Two honor roll Fame and men do not detiact from the 
Fortune contestants beauty of expression or per- 

fection of feature. 

The guarantee of the con- 
test is an engagement for each of the winners and two 
years’ publicity in the three magazines of the Brewster 
Publications. This publicity alone is enough to guar- 
antee screen success to anyone with the least spark of 
ambition and talent. Interviews accompanied by photo- 
graphs, cover portraits in color, special articles and pic- 
ture pages and photographs in Shadowland, Motion 
Picture Classic and Motion Picture Magazine will put 
the winners in the homes of practically every fan in 
the country and in thousands of homes in England, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, China and 
Japan. And this continues for two years. Such pub- 
licity could not be attained alone and single-handed 
thruout years of endeavor, for it is something that 
ordinarily comes only as the result of arduous effort 
and successful achievement. With the ambitious per' 
son it means fame and fortune forever ! 

When you read this do not think it refers to some- 
one else. It means you. If you have good features, a 
charming smile, a winning personality, and some dra- 
matic ability — a thing you may possess 
unconsciously — who can say to what 
by De Haven ( Continued on page 77) 


Swans’ Wings 
of 1921 Contest 

ASPIRANTS to cinema celebrity who wish to 
/\ enter thru the portals of the Fame and Fortune 
X A*. Contest of 1921 are now showering the offices 
of the contest headquarters with a gratifyingly large 
number of artistic photographs. The East, the West, 
the North and the South, not only of the United States, 
but of the world, are represented by these photographs 
and letters. This contest began immediately upon the 
close of the last one and will continue thruout the win- 
ter and summer. 

Men and women of wealth, of social prominence, of 
professional, artistic and dramatic ability, shop-girls, 
and boys and girls of smalltowns and country, who have 
never been away from home, send in photographs and 
letters expressing their strong desire to enter the movies. 

It need not be thought that the winners will be those 
whose portraits show them attired in elaborate dinner 
gowns or evening clothes. In fact, it is frequently the 
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My Lady Fashion 

By The Rambler 


E ACH year, people who can afford to do so are 
spending more and more time in their country 
homes. They stay on thru autumn frosts, early 
winter snows. There are gay week ends, one after 
the other, and finally a real country Christmas. But, 
with the passing of the holiday season, the world of 
society and fashion returns and flings into a mad 
whirl of city life — and the winter season is on. 

In the great metropolis, society, fashionably garbed, 
goes, because it is the thing to do, to the opera.' Of 
course, the real music lovers — speaking every tongue 
of every land — fill the space far back of the orchestra 
seats and crowd the galleries to the roof. But the 
boxes in the proscenium arch, the best rows of orches- 


Photograph (above) by Old Masters’ Studios 
Photograph (left) by Crosby Studios 

tra chairs on the first floor 
hold their place as the so- 
cial and musical center of 
New York. 

The sunburst of a giant 
chandelier gleams and 
flashes to the river of dia- 
monds round the circle of boxes, the great floor audi- 
ence. All the colors of all the loveliest fabrics in the 
world are to be seen. The vogue for midnight gowns 
has passed and the winter months are making a dis- 
play of hues and materials that make an Arabian 
Night’s bazaar of the dim gold and maroon opera house. 

It is significant that the modest decolletees are 
dominant. Of course, those who have exceptionally 
good backs will not be vanquished. They still copy 
as best they may Kipling’s description of Gunga Din’s 
costume when he was a water carrier : 

“The uniform he wore 

Wasn’t nothing much before 
And rather less than ’alf of that be’ind.” 

But the fact remains that this year is seeing a more 
modest decolletee than has any year for a long time. In 
some cases, one covered expanse means an exposed 
expanse elsewhere in the case of no decolletee, the 
gown having no sleeves. On the whole, however, arms 
are very liberally sheathed. With a few exceptions, 
everyone wears long white kid gloves or black or suede. 


Top, Harry Collins gown 
of brocaded satin and 
tulle. Posed by Elsa 
Carroll. Left, combina- 
tion of Georgette crepe, 
hand embroidered. Posed 
by Helen Lee Worthing 
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White Velvet 


Striking Models in Velvet 


Velvet is the most conspicuous 
material and is seen in princess 
gowns of regal cut and length. 
These gowns differ from the old- 
time princess in that they exploit 
the uneven hem and erratic train. 
We noticed a heavy velvet of folly 
red draped about the figure in such 
a way that one side was ankle 
length and the other calf length. 
The cloth of gold train, quite un- 
orthodox, was not trained in the 
way it should go but sloped from 
the right shoulder. 

Another interesting model was 
developed in old blue velvet. It 
had a very full skirt gathered 
into the bodice at a low waistline. 
There was a belt of jewel-studded 
silver tissue and this trimming also 
formed bands down the sides of 
the skirt. The frock was sleeve- 
less. 

A far cry from the backless 
gowns of last year is a velvet gown 
of this year high throat in back 
and front. This effect was 
achieved by long velvet panels. 
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Evening gown of 
silver and white 
brocade with 
sequins and silver 
beads. Posed by 
Sadie Mullen 


There is a marked taste for 
white and black, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in combination, and 
often relieved by bright bits of 
color. Dictators of fashion have 
revived for the evening dress de 
luxe for the winter season, the 
old-fashioned type of pure white 
velvet, which for many years was 
confined to millinery. It is closely 
woven, smooth, not thick, but with 
wonderful depth of tone, costly, 
difficult to secure and durable even 
unto the third generation. When 
our great-great grandmother wore 
it for her best Sunday bonnet, it 
was woven in narrow width, but 
today it is made in convenient 
width for dresses. 

These gowns are usually made 
with straight, simple lines, sleeve- 
less, with pointed decolletage and 
loose draped girdle often ending 
in a panel which forms a one-sided . 
train. With no attempt to paint 
the lily, there is no trimming ex- 
cept a bit of hand embroidery on 
the girdle and outline of the decol- 
letage. 

Other interesting variations of 
the preference for black and white 
is found in many lace models. 
Black and white lace, combined 
white satin 
and black, and 
white lace 
combined 
with black 
satin. One 
successful 
black and 
( Con’d, on p. 75) 
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THE HOME-LANE 

By J. Corson Miller 

I know a lane where pine-trees sway, 
and tall, red sumacs sleep, 

The path is lined with velvet moss, there 
twining lichens creep — 

There robins sing quaint even-songs, and 
stars old vigils keep. 

The moonlight’s kiss falls tenderly upon 
that peaceful lane, 

Love greets me at the open door, like 
sunshine after rain, 

For when I see Her shining eyes, I know 
I’m home again. 

The home- lane, the love-lane, the chil- 
dren by the fire, 

The eager feet that run to me, when of 
the world I tire, 

Their childish tales of innocence — these 
fill my heart’s desire. 

The world has paths that lead to power, 
and ways that stretch to fame, 

And many crossroads point to wealth, 
and some go down to shame — 

I sing the waiting arms of Her, when 
sunset’s banners flame. 

Of all the lanes in all the world, praised 
high in speech or tome, 

That men may walk in Youth’s fresh 
prime, or in Life’s twilight-gloam, 

Give me the lane to Love’s own heart — 
the lane that leads to home. 


ORIENTAL FANTASY 

By Le Baron Cooke 

Sometimes the sky 
Is like a huge 
Blue parasol, 

Spread over a bazaar 
Of gay and squeaking 
Marionettes. . . . 


PIERROT’S SONG 

By Dorothy Page 

Love is the star-shine that dies before 
dawn, 

Love is the sigh for Love’s laughter, 

Love is a dagger thrust deep in the 
heart, 

Love is the life it seeks after. 

Love is a flame that leaps high — to its 
death, 

Love is to wake from dreams, crying. 

Love is the scent of a rose that must 
fade, 

Love — is the hurt of Love dying. 


YESPER-TIME 

By Ivan T. Dowell 

When the silver smoke of twilight 
Day’s last hour with dreaming fills, 
And the sun’s last lingering highlight 
Tints the hills. 

There’s a thought cannot be spoken 
Save by shadow of a kiss ; 

There’s a mood that has no token 
Saving this. 
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I Poetry ! 
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OUT OF THE SILENCES 

By Betty Earle 

Out of the silences 
Dusky and strange, 

All the wind-symphonies 
Stoop to arrange 
Strains that would torture me 
Here in the silences — 

Sobs that importune me 
Never to change. 

How I had wanted sheer 
Time to untrace 
All the undaunted, dear 
Strength of your face; 

How I had hungered that 
Never again 

Might a harsh wonderment 
Quicken to pain. 

Now in the silences 
Dusky and blue, 

Weaves the wind symphonies 
All my heart knew; 

Now as they sobbing go 
Into the silences, 

Hear my heart throbbing so 
Wildly for you ! 


SOUVENIR 

By Maude Burbank Harding 

His room, of course, — the mission bed 
Where he first learned to pray: 

His cap, his bat, his fishing-rod — - 
More sad than tears can say : 

But harder than all else to bear, 
Winding its lonely way, 

A little path comes home at night, 

From where he used to play. 

KWOON YAM 

(Chinese Goddess of Mercy) 

By Philip Benjamin Reister 

By the paleness of the moon 
On the shores of that lagoon 
Where the spreading lotus lies, 
Where the blue kingfisher flies. 
Walks Kwoon Yam — 

Kwoon Yam of Miu Cheong, 
Kwoon Yam the virtuous one. 

In the stillness of the night, 

When the slender moon is bright ; 
Where the water-lily lies, 

Where the tall valerians rise, 

Sleeps Kwoon Yam, 

Kwoon Yam the beautiful, 

Goddess so merciful. 

By a thousand arms and hands, 

In the far-off Eastern lands ; 
Where the strange pagodas rise, 
Where the golden pheasant flies, 
Reigns Kwoon Yam — 

Kwoon Yam of Miu Cheong, 
Kwoon Yam the virtuous one. 


THE LOVER SPEAKS 

By J. Corson Miller 

You are a theme of the wind’s wild 
music, 

When the city’s streets are blind with 
rain ; 

You are a note in the springtime’s 
laughter, 

And a sob in the summer’s pain, 

And I know, tho I flee, I will turn soon 
after, 

And woo you again. 

You are a star in the purple twilight, 

And swift and sure as an eagle’s wings, 

I feel your presence close beside me, 

When the silence leaps and sings. 

You are a lamp that cleaves thru the 
darkness. 

And a kiss that clings. 

You are the dawn-flame over the moun- 
tains, 

The sunset’s smile on a brooding sea; 

You are the glamour of the fragrant 
moonlight 

In the summer’s witchery. 

And, lo, like a cloak that is rich with 
comfort, 

You cover me. 

And I bow my head ’neath the apple- 
blossoms, 

While the listening shadows hear my 
prayer ; 

As I give deep thanks to the Lord of 
Lovers, 

For the boon of you who are fair : 

For the joy of your face, and the heart 
in your bosom, 

And the touch of your hair. 

THE CLIMBER 

By Le Baron Cooke 

Up the heights, 

Toward the peak of promise, 

Climbs a figure : 

The shadow of a hope. 


VISITANT 

By Le Baron Cooke 

O gay little House ! 

You had not thought 
That one might come 
At dusk, and knock, 

With heavy hand, 

Upon your door. 

MORE THAN STARS 

By Betty Earle 

Blue 

And muffled gold 
And red : 

Stars are more than stars, they said. 
Red 

And leaping blue 
And gold : 

Stars are loves that stayed untold. 
Gold 

And bleeding red 
And blue : 

Stars are hearts that never knew. 
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Mr. Jeremiah Sees It Thru 


author is singularly felicitous in accurate 
observation of talk, but his inferences are 
somewhat more open to dispute. The 
story of “Main Street” is of the simplest. 
Carol Milford, a young librarian in 
Minneapolis with some rather vague lit- 
erary and artistic aspirations, meets Dr. 
Will Kennicott, a rising country doctor 
some fifteen or twenty years her senior. 
After a brief courtship, they marry and 
go to Gopher Prairie to live. From the 
start Carol finds the flat little town almost 
suffocating, but at first she is borne up 
by the thought that she will be able to 
mold it nearer to her heart’s desire. She 
pictures it made over in body and mind. 
Presently she finds that Gopher Prairie 
doesn’t want to be made over. Far from 
considering the Bon Ton store a hideous 
eyesore, it regards it as a live and up-to- 
date emporium. The people of the town 
take no shame in not liking or knowing 
the sort of plays and books and pictures 
in which Carol is interested. Indeed, they 
pride themselves in having no use for 
such truck. 

Carol makes a modest beginning by 
trying to make her husband appreciate 
poetry and manages to make him listen 
to a little Kipling by accentuating the 
rhythm to such an extent that he can 
beat time; further than that she never 
reaches. She plans to liven up the town 
by organizing a dramatic club which shall 
perform “Androcles and the Lion,” or 
something by Dunsany, but she is voted 
down and the play chosen is a little piece 
called “The Girl from Kankakee.” Her 
efforts to make the town build a new 
school house and generally beautify itself 
result in nothing except that she is 
allowed to help in planting a new flower- 
bed by the depot. 

It may be seen by this time that 
altho Gopher Prairie was just as dull 
as Carol found it, she herself must have 
been a rather tiresome person. Unques- 
tionably, she thought of herself as an 
uplifter and desired the town to do all 
sorts of things, which it didn’t want to 
do, simply for the good of its soul. Cul- 
ture is not to be acquired in any such 
way. A thing must be fun first, before 
it can be art. Carol is, in the last analysis, 
from the same stuff as Main Street itself. 
Perhaps that is the tragedy of the vague 
and unsuccessful groping for culture 
which is carried on by tiresome and self- 
conscious little people in tiresome and 
self-conscious little towns. The tragedy 
is none the less acute from the fact that 
the person who would reform the town 
has nothing better to offer than a warmed- 
over canned culture. 

The only fault which may be found 
with Sinclair Lewis in all this is that he 
does not quite realize how much of a 
prig is his Carol. He is so intent upon 


( Continued from page 43) 

the beams of Gopher Prairie that he does 
not altogether realize the mote in his 
heroine. Naturally, the book ends inde- 
cisively and unhappily. Carol makes one 
break for freedom and goes to Washing- 
ton to engage in war work. Then she 
comes back to Gopher Prairie, broken 
but not reconciled. 

Some may assail the book as destruc- 
tive rather than constructive in tone. It 
makes a convincing case against the dul- 
ness which afflicts a large part of Ameri- 
can life, but it offers no adequate way 
out unless you choose to side with Carol 
and think that an injection of Shaw and 
a dose of Dunsany is all that is needed 
to make us new Athenians. No way out 
should be offered because there isn’t any. 
At least nothing that can be planted to- 
day and gathered next week. Generations 
are required to teach a people to live fully 
and joyfully. Perhaps we haven’t even 
begun to climb yet. It may be that first 
we shall have to go thru with newer 
and more onerous blue laws, but in the 
end man and woman will inevitably get 
a good time out of life. It may be a long 
pull or a short one, but it is something 
older and more enduring than constitu- 
tional amendments and it must prevail. 
Books like “Main Street” serve some 
slight purpose in the journey. They in- 
dicate that we are still far from our 
destination. 

“Moon-Calf,” by Floyd Dell, is some- 
what different in treatment, altho re- 
lated in theme. This is a book about a 
hero and not a heroine. Felix Fay is a 
dreamer who never quite understands life 
nor is understood by it and yet he man- 
ages to make an armistice with it for the 
most part. Sometimes he is bruised, but 
he is not crushed. After all, he requires 
no such literal fruition of his dreams as 
Carol Kennicott does. His empire is 
within himself. Like “Main Street,” 
“Moon-Calf” is not a mechanically round- 
ed story with a beginning and an end. 
The boyhod and adolescence of Felix is 
traced for us with great insight and 
beauty, particularly the chapters about 
boyhood, concerning which Floyd Dell 
seems to have rare understanding. Later 
we see the dreamer trying to make a 
living and not adapting himself very well 
to his industrial environment. Still later 
he is a poet and a dramatic critic, but even 
in such trades his wings are cramped a 
little. Finally, he discovers love, but this, 
too, is marred with the same inadequacy 
as the rest of life. In it he finds a new 
threat against freedom. Here is still 
another force by which the dreamer and 
the adventurer may be bound. And so 
the break comes, and at the end of the 
book we find Felix off for Chicago, alone, 
to try his mettle in a new world. 

The book seems to us an extraordinary 


study of character. Few novelists of our 
day have ever realized any person so com- 
pletely as Dell has realized Felix Fay. 
It is a signally fine achievement in its 
treatment of boyhood. Tarkington has 
done more amusing sketches in his Pen- 
rod stories, but they are not so true. 
Penrod is a boy seen by a sympathetic 
grown-up. He is always on dress parade. 
He is shown off for readers as he might 
be shown off before relatives. Dell’s 
young Felix Fay is a boy seen by himself. 
The book is not so vivid in picturing a 
background as “Main Street,” but this is 
inevitable since Fay is a much more misty 
dreamer than the sharp-eyed Carol Ken- 
nicott. In neither book is there more 
than a rudimentary story. Unfortunately, 
truth is not to be wooed with tales. Life 
doesn’t fall into layers conveniently for 
the fictionist. Naturally, we all want at 
some time or another to read of the 
swordsman who holds all the minions of 
the duke at bay, or the country lad who 
invents a patent window fastener and 
makes a million from it, but such stories 
may generally be set down as light diver- 
sion. Our faultfinders seem to be on 
the road to the creation of more enduring 
stuff. 

Still, we must admit that after a bit 
we were just a trifle tired of hearing 
about the shortcomings of our day and 
so we turned with interest to Edith 
Wharton’s “The Age of Innocence.” 
Here we supposed we should find a lively 
story of the New York of another gen- 
eration, when the theater was still an ad- 
venture and the word “reform” had not 
yet been put into practise. “The Age of 
Innocence” is amply lively, but once again 
we found that life was not nearly what 
it should be. Fifth Avenue of the eighteen 
seventies seems to have been almost as 
dull a thorofare as the Main Street of 
Sinclair Lewis’s Gopher Prairie. Again 
we find the dreamer bound and circum- 
scribed by his environment. Newland 
Archer is an understanding person in a 
community given over to all sorts of 
meaningless social conventions. He mar- 
ries in haste, because the young woman 
is distinctly eligible and both families de- 
sire the match. Then he repents in haste 
when he meets the beautiful Countess 
Olenska, who has fled from her brute of 
a husband in Poland. There is much 
sighing, but nothing comes of it, for 
Archer decides in the crisis of his affairs 
that he must conform and stick by his 
wife. Countess Olenska goes to Paris. 
At the end Mrs, Wharton tries to con- 
vince us that Archer never regretted his 
sacrifice. Writing of a period thirty 
years after the Countess and Archer 
broke their hearts and said good-bye, she 
pictures him as grieving for his wife who 
( Continued on page 77) 
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( Lnlie answers them with politely in- 
terrogative silence .) 

Worden : 

Your hair ! 

Mrs. Worden : 

It’s red ! 

Lulie : 

Oh, my hair, yes. I did it myself. 
Dont you think it’s a nice shade? 

Worden : 

Why, in the name of heaven? 

Mrs. Worden : 

When you cut it, Lulie, that was bad 
enough. This is — 

Lulie : 

It’s not quite the tint I was after. I 
wanted this. 

( She selects an car of corn from her 
basket, showing them the silky tassel.) 

Coirn-silk red. You wont find that 
color in anything else. 

( She puts the basket on the piano and 
goes to a mirror, removing her hat, 
fluffing her hair.) 

Worden : 

It’s terrible, Lulie. 

Lulie : 

I like it. Even Coypel liked it. 

Mrs. Worden : 

Coypel ! 

Lulie : 

But Mrs. Worden, he’s been around, 
you know. Every Frenchman knows 
about women, anyway. You’d be amazed 
if I were to tell you how I try out little 
things on Coypel. 

Worden : 

Where in the world have you been? 

Lulie : 

Marketing. 

Mrs. Worden : 

Is there any reason why you must go 
yourself, with a basket over your arm? 
It looks a little odd, to say the least. 

Lulie : 

But I like to go; that's the reason. In 
Paris, Mrs. Worden, when I was only 
a child, I used to beg Mama to let me 
do the marketing I loved. The clean red 
meats, cut and hung up, the smell of the 
vegetables and the people. Every old 
marchand in the neighborhood knew me. 

Mrs. Worden : 

You didn’t see many people you knew 
in the market today ? 

Lulie : 

I go to the public markets down by 
the river. It’s interesting down there. 


Lulie 

( Continued from page 54) 

Mrs. Worden : 

And a trifle dirty, I imagine. You 
dont buy the baby’s food there, I hope. 

Lulie : 

The baby eats what we eat. 

Mrs. Worden : 

I hope you’re exaggerating. 


Mrs. Worden : 

It’s true enough. Can you imagine my 
humiliation ? 

Lulie : 

How did they excuse it ? 

Mrs. Worden : 

By telling me with polite insolence that 
my bills had been unpaid too long. 

Worden : 

It could easily be explained — 


Worden : 

She is, a little, Mother. 

Lulie: 

Well, yes. He doesn’t take salads. 
Rich dressings dont seem to appeal to 
him. Fugi-yama, come here, pretty kit- 
ten, yes. 

( She picks up the cat.) 

He isn’t well today. What is it, Fugi- 
yama? Tell me. 

( She buries her face in the animal’s 
white fur.) 

Mrs. Worden : 

There’s something I’d like to talk to 
you about, Lulie. 

Lulie : 

Yes, Mrs. Worden? 

( Still holding the cat, she arranges 
herself on the chaise-longue and lights a 
cigar et with one-handed adroitness.) 

Worden : 

(i Stirred to uneasy wandering.) 
Mother came to see the baby. Where is 
he, Lulie? 

Mrs. Worden : 

It isn’t that. It’s about the shops. My 
credit — 


Lulie : 

What on earth have I to do with that, 
Mrs. Worden? 

Mrs. Worden : 

We have the same name. 


Yes? 


Lulie : 


Mrs. Worden : 

If, in the future, when you’re shopping, 
you'd remember to say Junior — 

Worden : 

What do you mean, Mother? 

Mrs. Worden : 

Today, in three shops where I have 
been a customer for more than twenty 
years, they refused, refused — do you 
hear? — to sell me anything! 

Worden : 

It cant be true. 


Mrs. Worden : 

I interviewed the heads at once. They 
showed me charges incurred by Mrs. 
Borden Worden for all kinds of eccentric 
purchases. Some of them — 

Lulie : 

The sort of things you wouldn’t buy, 
Mrs. Worden. 

Mrs. Worden : 

Exactly. The sort of things that really 
shouldn’t be sold, in some instances. It 
was exceedingly unpleasant. 

Worden : 

Why haven't you given me your bills, 
Lulie ? 

Lulie : 

Haven’t I? 


Worden : 

More than I enjoy. Yes. 

Lulie : 

That must be why I forgot some of 
them. It makes you so unhappy to spend 
money. 

Worden : 

Do you need all the things you buy? 

Lulie : 

Everything I think of is something I 
need very badly, Borden. But you dont 
understand; does he, Fugi-yama? 

Mrs. Worden : 

I hope you’ll be careful hereafter. Re- 
member I am Mrs. Worden, Senior. 

Lulie : 

Oh, yes, I’ll try. 

Mrs. Worden : 

If you will just think of that often, 
please — 

{Lulie goes to the piano. She begins 
something of DeBussy.) 

This is too much, Borden. 

Worden : 

Mother, what is it flow? 

Mrs. Worden : 

She’s being deliberately rude to me, 
cant you see? 
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Worden : 

Nonsense. You imagine it. 

Mrs. Worden : 

Imagine ! Well then, you countenance 
it, I suppose. 

Worden : 

Please, Mother, dont begin — 

Mrs. Worden : 

Oh, yes. You’ll let me be insulted. 
You’ve been blinded. You dont care 
about anything anymore ! 

( She looks defiantly, at Lulie who plays 
on, ostensibly unheeding .) 

Worden : 

Lulie. 

( She plays on.) 

Lulie ! 

( She frowns but' does not stop.) 

Mrs. Worden : 

I’ll go. 

Worden : 

Mother’s going, Lulie. 

Lulie : 

( Stopping the music suddenly.) Oh, 
yes ? 

Mrs. Worden : 

I hope you’re convinced, Borden. 
Lulie : 

What is it you’re trying to convince 
him of, Mrs. Worden ? 

Mrs. Worden : 

That I am not welcome here. 

Lulie : 

( Carefully drazuing the narcissi from 
the basket on the piano.) Borden is very 
dull sometimes. 

{Mrs. Worden is aghast.) 

Worden : 

Lulie, how dare you ! 

Lulie : 

There’s no use mincing matters, here, 
is there? 

Mrs. Worden : 

There is not. I’ve borne enough at 
your hands, I can bear no more ! 

Worden : 

. Please, be careful. 

Mrs. Worden : 

You might have said that sooner. 
Lulie : 

You should have trained him in 
guardedness before I came. 

Mrs. Worden : 

A mother is powerless against a woman. 


Besides I never saw you until he brought 
you here married. 

Lulie : 

If you had, you would have taken my 
measure at once, no doubt, and thwarted 
my designs. I’m sorry you didn’t. 

Worden : 


Lulie ! 

Mrs. Worden : 

Well, my poor boy, that doesn’t sur- 
prise you, does it? 

Worden : 

What did you mean, Lulie? 

Mrs. Worden : 

She meant she wishes she hadn’t mar- 
ried you. You are dull. I’ve tried to 
make you listen before, Borden. The 
whole town knows it. You’re a laughing 
stock. If you could hear the humiliating 
tales that I hear! Your wife sits at 
luncheon tables and entertains the young 
married women with, lurid accounts of 
her past. She shocks them with thinly 
guarded insinuations of how she finds 
amusement here. There are unpleasant 
stories bandied about the clubs, behind 
your very back ! 

Lulie : 

( Moving slowly about the room, ar- 
ranging flowers in the vases.) What are 
they, Mrs. Worden? 

Mrs. Worden : 

I have some respect for my son’s 
feelings. 

Lulie : 

But a greater respect for gossip, eh? 

Mrs, Worden : 

Since you boast so openly, one is justi- 
fied in crediting to some extent the stories 
you start. 

Lulie : 

I have the dramatist’s instinct, Mrs. 
Worden. Do let us hear some of the 
stories. Perhaps I can revise and im- 
prove them. 

Mrs. Worden : 

That’s the way she talks. And any- 
body may hear, it makes no difference. 
Only yesterday, a perfect stranger to the 
town repeated something he had heard 
to your brother, Borden, something about 
— Lulie — being seen, veiled, but recog- 
nizable, entering — 

Lulie : 

As I told that, it didn’t happen here, 
but in London. Lady Godiva would have 
gone veiled here, I’m sure. It would 
have been more immodest and conspicu- 
ous. Oh no, I dont wear veils here. 


Mrs. Worden : 

This much I can say for a certainty, 


Borden. She’s never alone a minute 
you’re away. 

Worden : 

Look here, say what you mean in the 
beginning. 

Mrs. Worden : 

I mean that that young Braden, the 
pianist, is in this house and at Lulie’s side 
every minute of the day ! They’re seen 
together all over the town, lunching, 
shopping, and riding about to the queer- 
est places. Everybody knows it. He’s 
the Englishman’s successor, people are 
saying. 

Worden : 

Which Englishman? 

Lulie : 

Yes, which? Robert Braden is a very 
nice boy. He amuses me. You should 
be thankful for that, Borden. It takes 
such a responsibility from your shoulders. 

Mrs. Worden : 

I imagine it’s as much the other way 
around. The story of how you gave him 
a private exhibition of all your strange 
tea-gowns — 

Worden : 

Is that true, Lulie ? 

Lulie : 

I cant remember. 

Worden : 

Tell me, Lulie. Is it true? 

{She frozvns. With a short sweep of 
her arm she knocks the vase she is ar- 
ranging to the floor. There is a brittle 
crash as the flowers spill. A second of 
silence follows. Lulie pushes a bell in 
the wall. The butler enters. 

Lulie : 

Les fleurs, Coypel. 

{Coy pel gathers them up.) 

Ce sont 1 belles, nest-ce pas? 

Coypel 

Oui, madame . . . Les marches de 
Paris au mois d’avril . . . 

Lulie : 

Ah . . . oui! 

{A bell rings. The butler, still holding 
an armful of narcissi, goes to the door.) 

Mrs. Worden : 

Goodbye, Borden. {As she starts out, 
Coypel returns.) 

Coypel 

It is the janitor, madame. He says he 
must speak with you. 

Lulie : 

Let him in. 

{The janitor comes in.) 
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The Janitor: 

Mrs. Worden, it’s about your baby. 
Worden : 

What is it? What’s happened? 

The Janitor : 

He’s being brought up now. My 
orders — 

Mrs. Worden : 

Has he been hurt? Is he dead? 

The Janitor: 

No, mam. The neighbors . . . we’ve 
had too many complaints. 

(A child’s crying is heard. The nurse 
enters carrying the baby. It is a child of 
about two years, and just now it is en- 
tirely naked.) 

Mrs. Worden: 

What’s happened? 

The Janitor: 

Nothing’s happened, mam. 

Worden : 

Where are his clothes? 

The Janitor: 

That’s it. Where are they? We cant 
have it. The neighbors — • 

Worden : 

Has the child been out like this ? 

The Nurse: 

Yes, sir. 

Worden : 

Are you crazy ? You’re discharged. 
Lulie : 

Why should you discharge her? I sent 
the baby out. 

Worden : 

Naked? 

Lulie : 

Why not? It’s a warm day. 

The Janitor: 

The neighbors wont stand for it. The 
other nurses refused to leave their chil- 
dren in the garden. 

Mrs. Worden : 

Borden ! Protect our name before ridi- 
cule ruins it. 

{She goes.) 

Worden : 

This is too much, Lulie! Good God, 
my son naked on the street ! 

Coypel : 

{To the janitor.) You can go. 

The Janitor: 

{To Coypel.) See that it doesn’t hap- 
pen again. 


{He goes. The nurse takes the child 
away.) 

Lulie : 

A baby is a young animal. What rea- 
son is there for keeping the sunlight and 
the air from its body. Does an infant’s 
body shock you? Coypel, tell Marie to 
put the baby in a closet. 

{Coypel goes with a little smile.) 

Worden : 

Lulie, was there any truth in what 
Mother said about you and that Braden? 

{Lulie takes up DeBussy at the piano 
once more.) 

Lulie ! Answer me. 

Lulie : 

Are you going to be a tyrant from now 
on? You remember I told you long ago 
how I liked forceful men. 

{“Reflets dans I’eau” quivers under 
fingers . ) 

You remember I told you about the 
Spaniard who knocked me down in 
Madrid? How I admired him! 

Worden : 

Is the story true? 

Lulie : 

Yes, I was seventeen. 

Worden : 

About Braden — and the negligees— is it 
true ? 

{She bends over the intricate treble.) 

Lulie ! Do you hear me ? 

{His face reddens as he watches her 
indifference. He approaches her in fal- 
tering determination.) 

Answer me when I speak to you ! 

{She smiles and shrugs but does not 
turn from the keyboard. Suddenly he 
lays his hands on her shoulders. She 
does not look up. He waits an awkzuard 
moment. Then he half lifts her, half 
drags her from the piano bench. She 
slips off and sinks down against the wall. 
A little holler like “Hey” escapes her as 
he struggles clumsily. She looks upward 
from the floor like a surprised child. He 
stands above her, timidly menacing, • hair 
on end, cravat askew. Madagascar bursts 
into demoniac laughter.) 

Lulie : 

There’s a great deal in technique. 

Worden : 

You’ll drive me mad. Get up! 

{Madagascar renews his merriment.) 

Shut up, you damned bird ! 

{A book is at hand. He hurls this at 
the parrot’s perch.) 

Madagascar: 

O triste, triste etait mon ame! 

Worden : 

Get up ! 


Lulie : 

{Raising her voice.) Coypel! 

Worden : 

What are you going to do? 

Lulie : 

Coypel ! 

{The butler enters.) 

Coypel regardes. I am sitting on the 
floor. I have been thrown here. Mon- 
sieur’s hair is mussed, his face is red, his 
cravat is crooked. Comprenes vous? 

Coypel : 

Oui, mad ame. 

Lulie : 

Bien. Apportes moi mon peignoir. Ask 
Marie- — the green one. 

Coypel : 

Oui, madame. 

{He goes.) 

Worden : 

Do you think it’s decent to connive 
with the butler in French under my nose? 

Lulie : 

It’s not our fault that you’re illiterate. 

{She rises slowly. Coypel comes back. 
He is carrying a green filmy gown.) 

Merci, attendes. 

{She undoes a few hooks at her belt. 
In a second the yellow garment she wears 
has fallen about her feet. She steps out 
daintily. She is in trim satin knicker- 
bockers.) 

Worden : 

Good God ! Coypel is here. 

{Lulie reaches for the negligee over 
the butler’s arm. As she holds up her 
white arms, slipping this over her head, 
Coypel gathers the discarded dress and 
goes.) 

Worden : 

{A hint of tears in his voice.) Lulie, 
why do you do these things? 

{He comes to her side. She is tying 
her hair with a thin band of silver.) 

Lulie ! 

{He pzots a hand to the back of her 
neck. Her eyes harden a trifle.) 

Lulie, you’re beautiful ! I love you, 
Lulie, Lulie ! 

{He begins to weep throatily.) 

Lulie : 

Dont. 

Worden : 

Why are you so unkind to me? 

{He puts another arm about her.) 

Lulie : 

Cant you see I’m tying my hair? 

{She tries to free herself.) 

Worden : 

{Tightening his hold about her shoul- 
ders.) Lulie, what do you want? 
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Lulie : 

I want to fix my hair. Let me go. 
Worden : 

Lulie, do you want the pearls? You 
can have them. 

Lulie : 

Let me go. 

Worden : 

You can have the pearls you’ve wanted. 
We’ll get them tomorrow. 

Lulie : 

Let go of me! Stop pulling at me! 
( She seeks to undo his hands.) 

Worden : 

Dont be hard, Lulie, dont be unkind 
to me ! 

(His voice breaks and the tears begin 
again.) 

I love you. You’re beautiful, Lulie ! 
(He sinks to the floor and holds her 
about' the knees.) 

Lulie : 

(In a sharp key.) Dont. Let go of 
my knees ! Dont hold me that way, dont 
touch me ! 

Worden : 

Please, please ! 

Lulie : 

I’ll scream. I’ll call Coypel ! Let go. 
(She struggles away from him, lifting 
each foot high as tho she were stepping 
from a tangled rope.) 

Get up from there. I’m going. 

Worden : 

What do you mean? 

Lulie : 

I’m going. I cant bear this another 
hour. Get up. 

(He rises awkwardly.) 

Good-bye, I’m going. 

(She starts to the door.) 

Worden : 

You’re mad. What are you doing? 
Lulie : 

Good-bye. 

Worden : 

(Rushing at her.) Wait, for God’s 
sake ! You cant go out on the street like 
that ! 

Lulie : 

I’m going. 

(She opens the door.) 

Worden : 

Where are you going? 

Lulie : 

Anywhere. I'll find some place. 


Worden : 

I wont let you out of this room. 

(He tries to hold her.) 

Lulie : 

I’ll get all the neighbors in here if you 
dont take your hands from me. 

Worden : 

(Snatching her hat from a chair.) Put 
this on. 

Lulie : 

I dont want it. (She turns from the 
door, holding out one hand.) 

Madagascar, venez. 

(The parrot flies to her and perches on 
her wrist.) 

Fugi-yama, come here, kitten, come. 

(The cat slinks to her side. She picks 
it up and holds it under her arm.) 

Worden : 

The baby — 

Lulie : 

Oh _ 

(She hesitates a second.) 

Coypel ! 

(He comes to the door.) 

Coypel, where is the baby ? 

Coypel : 

Sleeping, madame. 

Lulie : 

Sleeping, oh . . . Well then, when he 
wakes have Marie dress him. I’ll send 
back ... if it suits you, Borden. I’m 
going, Coypel. Peut-etre bientot . . . 
a Paris encore line fois . . . 

Coypel : 

J’espere. An revoir, madame. 

Lulie : 

Au revoir, Coypel. 

Worden : 

Lulie, dont go ! 

Lulie : 

(Thinking and pointing.) I want that 
little mirror. I want those two prints, 
the things in that cabinet . . . the Vene- 
tian table and chairs ... I think that’s 
all. The rest you may keep in memory. 

(She turns.) 

Worden : 

Why are you going? 

Lulie : 

(In a small voice, over her shoulder.) 
Why did I come? 

(She goes. Coypel lifts the basket 
from the piano. There are still a few 
sprays of the white narcissi mingled with 
the leaves of lettuce and other greens. 
He carries them out, very slowly, his 
head just a little bowed. Worden stands 
in the middle of the room as if every 
thought had escaped him irrevocably. 


Suddenly from the street rise the sharp 
explosions of a high-powered motor.) 

Worden : 

(Running to the window.) Lulie . . . 
Lulie ! 

(The sound dwindles to distance. He 
leans his head against the mauve velvet 
drapery and . . . 

The Curtain Falls. 

( All rights reserved by author ) 
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The Flash of Ben- Ami 
and the Sparkle 
of Shaw 

(Continued from page 55) 

commentary upon English social and 
political life, tossed them into close juxta- 
position in a single house — and recorded 
the resultant dialog. 

Commentators are divided between two 
camps, those who view “Heartbreak 
House” as showing the weariness and 
disappointment of Shaw, thru the ap- 
parent slackening of his usual drama- 
turgic adroitness, and those who look 
upon it as a studied effort to be un- 
dramatic. As an instance of sheer Shaw 
affectation, these last point out the sec- 
ond act, which rambles on for hours 
seemingly. 

Both camps are, however, puzzled over 
his message. These are the folks who are 
never satisfied at merely hearing clever 
people say clever things but must seek out 
the moral. They have a task ahead of 
them in “Heartbreak House.” To our 
way of thinking, Shaw points no- conclu- 
sions in this satire upon the chaos of 
today because there is no conclusion. He 
seems as slashing about brilliantly, if in- 
discriminatingly, in his quest for the light. 

“Heartbreak House” has one of Shaw’s 
most interesting characters, Captain Shot- 
over, who is, as someone has preceded 
us in saying, “as real as rum and as 
mythical as Jove.” The Theater Guild 
has given the Shaw effort an interesting 
staging by Lee Simonson and well-bal- 
anced acting, topped by Dudley Digges’s 
playing of Boss Mangan. 

There is a vast chasm to bridge in 
reaching the other plays of the month. 
Madge Kennedy came back to the foot- 
lights in a tawdry crook play, “Cornered,” 
by an actor, Dodson Mitchell. It is a 
typical actor play ; with laboriously manu- 
factured dialog and an absurdly unreal 
plot devised to create situations. In it 
Miss Kennedy, long a light comedienne, 
reveals a new promise as a serious 
actress. Moreover, she has retained her 
old charm. 

The stage adaptation of “The Young 
Visiters” came an abrupt cropper. This 
was an almost literal transplanting of the 
Daisy Ashford effort with an attempt at 
whimsical scenic investitures. It failed 
(Continued on page 73) 
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What 1921 and Paramount Pictures 
have in store for you 


"1 QQ 1 is going to be a banner year in the 
motion picture industry. 

The extraordinary Paramount Pictures to 
be released will alone make it such. 

All through the past year, and all over the 
world, the immense plans of Paramount 
have been in preparation for your 1921 en- 
tertainment. 

1921 and Paramount will give you a flam- 
ing new idea, a totally new and magnificent 
conception of what the screen can mean to 
you! 

Ideals plus immense organization — 
basis of Paramount supremacy 

The basis of Paramount’s supremacy will 
continue to be one of immense organization 
both in production and distribution of mo- 
tion pictures, and unlimited resource of tal- 
ent, money, physical equipment and im- 
agination. 

Paramount has enough studios and pro- 
ducing plants to equip forty ordinary motion 
picture companies. The chief of these 
studios are in California, New York, and 
London, England. 

The whole world-wide producing organ- 
ization of Paramount Pictures proceeds on 
a basis of assured success for the photoplays 
produced. That is, thousands of theatres 
in fifteen civilized countries are waiting and 
eager to show them, and their audiences to 
see them. 

Only Paramount organization can 
give Paramount quality 

Neither time nor money, neither endless 
trouble nor terrible hazards of physical 
danger and difficulty, are spared to achieve 
striking results. 

In some Paramount Pictures in 1921 you 
will see The Alps, for example, as mere 
items of the staging of a single scene. If 
the tropics are required, or the arctic zone, 
the tropics and the arctic zone you will get. 

In other 1921 Paramount Pictures you will see 
whole groups of great stars in the same picture. 

One instance of many: in the cast of “The 
Affairs of Anatol,” the play by the great Vien- 
nese dramatist, Arthur Schnitzler, directed by 
Cecil B. DeMille, there are no fewer than eight 
stars: Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, Elliott 
Dexter, Wanda Hawley, Bebe Daniels, Agnes 
Ayres, Theodore Roberts and Theodore Kosloff. 
Ail this galaxy of talent in one Paramount Pic- 
ture, and there will be 104 of them in 1921 for 
you! 

1921 will carry on the great national success 
of Paramount as represented by the high water- 
mark it touched during the National Paramount 
Week in September, 1920, when more than six 
thousand American theatres showed nothing but 
Paramount Pictures, and sixty-seven cents of 
every dollar that was paid to enter motion pic- 
ture theatres was paid to enter those theatres 
which were foresighted enough to have Para- 


mount. 

Foresighted is right, because there was not a 
single print of any Paramount Picture, not a 
single, solitary reel, that was not working. 

The people were out for Paramount then as 
they will be throughout 1921. 

Greatest authors of Europe and Amer- 
ica writing for Paramount Pictures 

In addition to the most successful American 
directors, dramatists and novelists, who are nat- 
urally attracted by the sheer artistic supremacy 
afforded their work by the Paramount equipment, 
it is now history that the greatest dramatists of 
Europe, men of immortal fame, are working and 
devising subtle new plots for Paramount. Some 
of them have already arrived over three thousand 
miles of ocean to collaborate more closely with 
the Paramount producing organization for your 
delight. 

Paramount is the name which has enrolled Sir 
James M. Barrie, Henry Arthur Jones, Edward 
Knoblock, Sir Gilbert Parker, Avery Hopwood, 
Elinor Glyn, Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, Joseph 
Conrad, Cosmo Hamilton, Arnold Bennett. 

Paramount is the name of the organization 
which affords the greatest scope for the greatest 
directors, men of the stamp of Cecil B. DeMille, 
William DeMille, George Fitzmaurice, George 
Melford, William D. Taylor, Hugh Ford and 
Charles Maigne. 

Distinguished artists and connoisseurs of stage 
design, such as Penrhyn Stanlaws and Paul Iribe 
(the great Parisian designer), contribute their 
special talent to Paramount. In short, it is a 
fact that Paramount utilizes the services of all 
sorts of skill and craftsmanship whose function 
ordinary picture producers are not even aware of. 

Paramount spends more on the perfect titling 
of great feature pictures than some producers 
spend on the whole job. 

Paramount has a special Fashion Atelier in 
Paris so that the women in the audience of your 
theatre shall get le dernier cri in gowns and hats 
with every Paramount Picture. See Paramount 
Pictures and you see the new Paris styles first. 

Paramount has first call on the greatest Ameri- 
can stories in the greatest American magazines 
when the stories are suitable for the films. 

Every form of printed or spoken drama that 
might be suitable for Paramount Pictures is ex- 
amined. Everything useful published in Italian, 
Spanish, German or French is steadily translated. 
Synopses are made of every stage play produced 
in America, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, London and 
Rome. 

No one else can give the exhibitor or motion 
picture enthusiast halt as much. 

It all comes down to immense organization, 
and Paramount has it. 

Every 20th person you meet in the street to- 
day will see a Paramount Picture today! 

The simple way to tell 
a good theatre 

Not a good theatre anywhere but books as 
many Paramount Pictures as its patrons can 
throng to see! 

Counting foreign theatres, over one hundred 
million people paid to see Paramount Pictures 
in 1920. 

Your cue is — find the words “A Paramount 
Picture” in the newspaper advertisements of 
your theatre, or in the lobbies or on billboards. 

Find them, before you go in, for that always 
means a great show and a crowded house! 


( j Paramount ^pictures 
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Some of the coming 

PARAMOUNT 

PICTURES 

Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle in 
“Brewster’s Millions” 

Dorothy Gish in 
“The Ghost in the Garret” 

Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“Forbidden Fruit” 

Douglas MacLean in “Chickens” 

A Thomas H. Ince Production 

A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Passionate Pilgrim”; 
with Matt Moore 

Charles Maigne’s Production 
“The Kentuckians,” by John Fox, Jr.» 
with Monte Blue 

Ethel Clayton in 
“The Price of Possession” 

A Hugh Ford Production 

Dorothy Dalton in “The Teaser” 

Thomas Meighan in “The Easy Road” 

A George Melford Production 
“The Faith Healer” 

William Vaughan Moody’s famous play; 
with Milton Sills and Ann Forrest 

A Cosmopolitan Production 
“Buried Treasure”; with Marion Davies 

Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman” 

A Robert Z. Leonard Production 
Mae Murray in “The Gilded Lily” 

Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” 

A John Robertson Production 

Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“What Every Woman Knows” 

A William DeMille Production 

Wallace Reid in Frank Spearman’s Story 
“The Daughter of a Magnate” 

Sydney Chaplin in 
“King, Queen and Joker” 

A Sydney Chaplin Production 

A Hugh Ford Production 
“The Great Day” 

The Famous Drury Lane Melodrama 
A Famous-Lasky British Production 

A Famous-Lasky British Production 
“The Mystery Road” ; with David Powell 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

Thomas Meighan in “The Quarry” 

A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Manifestations of Henry Ort”; 
with Matt Moore 

A George Melford Production 
“You Can’t Fool Your Wife” 

By Hector Turnbull 

A George Loane Tucker Production 
“Ladies Must Live” 

By Alice Duer Miller 

A Hugh Ford Production 
“The Call of Youth” 

By Henry Arthur Jones 
A Famous-Lasky British Production 

A Cecil B. DeMille Production 
“The Affairs of Anatol” 

By Arthur Schnitzler 

Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle in 
“The Dollar a Year Man” 

A Famous-Lasky British Production 
“Appearances,” by Edward Knoblock 

A Cosmopolitan Production, “LovePiker” 

Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute” 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 

A William D. Taylor Production 
“TheWitchingHour” ;withElliottDexter 
By Augustus Thomas 

Wallace Reid in “Free Air” 

By Sinclair Lewis 

Elsie Ferguson in 
“Sacred and Profane Love” 

By Arnold Bennett 

Wallace Reid in “Watch My Smoke” 

Gloria Swanson in “Everything For Sale” 

A William DeMille Production 
of an original script by Edward Knoblock 

Gloria Swanson in a new story by 
Elinor Glyn 

A George Melford Production 
Dorothy Dalton in “The Money Master” 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 

A Cecil B. DeMille Production 
of an original story by Avery Hopwood 
Author of “The Gold Diggers” 
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Shaliapin: Idol of All Russia 

( Continued from page 13) 


anxiety — and of Shaliapin, first artist of 
that theater. In that glimpse Shaliapin 
for the first time in two years is stripped 
of the ridiculous rumors which have 
trailed his name, and stands revealed as 
he lives undisturbed in his home and as 
he still sings his old roles in “The Barber 
of Seville” and “Hovanshchina” at the 
Opera. Knowing the Russians as I do, 
I had no reason to suppose it would be 
far otherwise to-day with Shaliapin than 
it was during the first six months of the 
Bolshevik regime when I heard him sing 
in Petrograd and sat across from him at 
the modest table of the artist Korovin 
in Moscow, listening to his never-ending 
stream of anecdotes. Life goes on after 
a fashion in the Russian capitals ; it will 
go on no matter what else revolution 
brings; but it would be hard to think of 
it to-day without the inspiring figure of 
Fyodor Ivanovitch. 

They tell a tale in Russia of Shaliapin’s 
obscure beginnings, which probably has 
no more foundation in fact than similar 
legends which grow up around all great 
men, but it illustrates the difficulties the 
singer encountered in his youth. Accord- 
ing to this tale, Shaliapin applied for a 
position in a music hall in company with 
his young friend, Maxim Gorky. Both of 
them thought they had good voices. The 
manager tried Shaliapin and rejected 
him, but the future novelist was more 
fortunate and was accepted. As a matter 
of fact, Shaliapin’s entry into the theater 
was more prosaic and involved a long 
course of minor engagements leading to 
his ultimate triumph. Born in February, 
1873, in the old walled outpost against 
the Tatars, Kazan, the son of the keeper 
of records of the district zemstvo, he 
learned the trade first of shoemaker, and 
then of cabinetmaker. Discovering the 
theater at the age of eleven, he spent all 
his spare time back stage or as a super; 
and, finding his voice at about the same 
time, he sang in church choirs until he 
lost his youthful soprano and likewise his 
position. Service as a clerk in Ufa tided 
over his disappointment until he was ac- 
cepted in the chorus at the provincial 
opera house at ten dollars a month. 

The following year, 1891, he joined a 
Ukrainian opera company and traveled 
all over Russia. Engagements with the 
French operetta of Lassalle and the com- 
pany of Kliutchareff were succeeded by 
instruction under Usatoff of the Moscow 
Opera and a year as basso in the opera at 
Tiflis, in Trans-Caucasia. The Moscow 
Opera was deaf to him when he first ap- 
plied in 1894, but Lentovsky engaged him 
to sing in Petersburg at a hundred and 
fifty dollars a month. Next spring, 1895, 
he made his debut at the Marinsky, one 
of the two chief homes of Russian opera, 
but success in the roles of Mephisto and 


Ruslan did not compensate for lack of 
advancement and he went to Moscow to 
join the private opera of Mamontoff. 
There, in close friendship and collabora- 
tion with the great composer and pianist, 
Rachmaninoff, who was Mamontoff’s 
regisseur, he remained until September, 
1899. Since then for more than two un- 
broken decades his fortunes have been 
allied with the Imperial Opera, which, 
since the Revolution three years ago, has 
been the National Opera. Occasionally 
in that time he has traveled far — to 
Egypt, to Italy, to France, to London, 
and even to America a dozen years ago — 
but he has always returned to the Marin- 
sky in Petrograd and the Great State 
Theater in Moscow as his permanent ar- 
tistic homes, where before the war he 
commanded an annual salary of $40,000. 

Shaliapin is one of the few masters of 
the opera who need have no fear of the 
loss of his singing voice. If he were to 
lose that instrument tonight, he could 
turn to-morrow to the dramatic stage and 
there make his way as one of the greatest 
if not the peer of all contemporary actors. 
The secret of his supremacy as an actor 
lies in the determination to sink his own 
personality utterly in the role he is play- 
ing. Other actors have pursued this aim, 
but the greater success which he has had 
in attaining it is the measure of his su- 
perior genius. You may see him one 
evening as the Devil in Boito’s “Mephis- 
topheles,” and the next as a very different 
Satanic Majesty in Gounod’s “Faust.” 
He turns with ease from the appalling 
figure of Ivan the Terrible in “The Maid 
of Pskoff” to the grotesque whimsies of 
“Don Quixote.” Nothing but the amaz- 
ing vitality of the human being behind the 
mask links one of these characterizations 
with another. No divine voice here 
emerging from a mere manikin. It is as 
if the artist were born again for each of 
the parts he creates. He is even devoid 
of the insignificant but annoying manner- 
isms which carried a kind of identity 
thru all the varied work of Irving and 
Mansfield. Someone has said that we 
must go back to Edmund Kean for his 
equal in brilliant and decisive impersona- 
tion. 

Of all his roles I suppose the most im- 
pressive is his tragic Tsar in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Boris Godunoff.” I shall 
never forget an evening when he sang 
and acted this part at the Narodny Dom, 
the people’s opera in Petrograd, while 
the Germans were surging on toward the 
capital in the spring of 1918. Tsars and 
all that they stood for had been erased 
utterly from Peter’s city, and the Soviet 
ruled with a red and rigorous hand, but 
in the theater the dark and picturesque 
days of Russian history lived again un- 
der the imaginative wand of the artist. 


The Moscow Art Theater may stifle ap- 
plause and thereby preserve the illusion 
of real life from act to act, but there is 
no one with the temerity to try to dam 
the enthusiasm of an audience at the 
Opera when Shaliapin sings. Before I 
knew it, as the curtain fell, his hearers, 
thousands strong, stormed down the aisles 
with a single voice, throwing their hats 
in the air and trampling any who impeded 
their way. Cheer after cheer passed in 
waves thru the house until nearly ten 
minutes had ticked by on my watch. The 
artist as idol commands the same adula- 
tion that the military and political heroes 
of the West do. 

A virile personality like Shaliapin’s 
could not refrain wholly from contact 
with the storms of political and social 
revolution which were pent up under the 
Tsars, but which burst their bonds three 
years ago. A peasant of the peasants, he 
has always gloried in his lineage. When 
the Revolution broke at last, he placed his 
services at the disposal of his people. He 
sang gratuitously for the sailors at Kron- 
stadt, and for the soldiers and workmen 
in Petrograd. In Moscow he refused to 
appear at the Great State Theater because 
of the high prices of the seats which pre- 
vented the proletariat from attending, 
and sang instead at the Opera of the 
Soviet of Workmen’s Deputies. As the 
Revolution became more bitter and its 
genial character vanished with the advent 
of the Bolshevik regime, he seemed to 
draw around himself a greater reserve. 
Resenting interference and appreciating 
the worth of his services tO‘ a people dis- 
tracted by the difficulties of a chaotic ex- 
istence, he has demanded and received 
payment commensurate with those ser- 
vices — payment in food and clothing at 
times, as Wells has indicated. Whether 
or not his sympathies lie with the new 
dictators of Russia, he has been willing 
to remain with his people and see their 
struggle thru with them rather than to 
flee to easier havens abroad. 

Jealous scandal-mongers have been 
pleased to find in Shaliapin’s public atti- 
tude a two-faced nature which does not 
comport in the least with the man as his 
intimate friends have known him. All 
such libels can be traced back to a heart- 
breaking incident in his career over a 
decade ago. Few either inside Russia or 
out are aware of all the details of that 
incident ; they were told to me only a few 
days ago by Adolph Bolin, who was pres- 
ent at the time back of the scene at the 
Marinsky Theater. The occasion was the 
first visit of Tsar Nicholas to the theater 
many months after the abortive revolu- 
tion of 1905. Police and secret officers 
guarded His Cautious Majesty on every 
side. The opera was “Boris Godunoff”; 

( Continued on page 68) 
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James Branch Cabell: Prospero! 

( Continued from page 41) 


rock of satire. Unlike Siegfried, too, he 
has not yet bathed in the blood of the 
Dragon of American Hypocrisy, for he 
has not yet killed it ; but he has a great 
spear in its side. As our national dragon 
is as tough as a hippopotamus, it will 
take a whole band of Cabells to pierce 
its hide to the heart. 

“Jurgen” got into trouble because it 
did not obey our national unities, Bunk, 
Junk and Punk. 

“I think — therefore I am not,” might 
be scrawled over the houses of our gen- 
iuses. 

“Commit no sex-laughter under pen- 
alty of the law” might also be scrawled 
over a map of the forty-eight branches 
of Salem, Mass. 

“Jurgen” is something of Don Quixote, 
is salted with the wit and wisdom of 
“The Arabian Nights,” and touches on 
and appertains to Rabelais here and there. 

How can one describe this unique mas- 
terpiece? One cannot or should not. It 
is a book to be read, not written about, 
like George Meredith’s “The Shaving of 
Shagpat,” who lost his Identical at last in 
the flash of the great simitar of Shibley 
Bagarag. 

“The Cream of the Jest,” another of 
Cabell’s masterpieces, is more describable. 

Kennaston has met the Lady Etarre 
thru the power of a broken sigil which he 
has found in his garden. It admits him 
to an unearthly garden, where he meets 
her whom he dare not touch. To touch 
her is to return to Kathleen, and to the 
commonplaces of life. 

Kennaston leads two lives, the secretly 
romantic and the obviously realistic. It 
is the law of living things — the paradox 
of reality; the eternal double life. 

With Kennaston, Illusion is his real 
life ; his real life is an illusion. Kennas- 
ton is a romantic writer, and when he 
disappears “beyond life,” the imaginative 
dimension, he becomes one of his own 
fictitious creations, Horvendile. 

So Horvendile and his Lady Etarre 
wander thru time, testing all modes of 
life, feeling all forms of emotion, pass- 
ing thru many deaths. The satire is keen, 
and many wooden statues are unveiled. 

Now, Kennaston’s wife has the other 
half of the sigil, and she, too, has her 
secret rendezvous — none so commonplace 
that has not a secret try sting place ! And 
the sigil turns out to be no sigil at all, 
but the lost top of her cold cream jar. 
It is another book to be read and digested. 

“Domnei,” his new book, a version of 
which appeared some years ago as “The 
Soul of Melicent,” is a love story of old 
France. It holds a brief for youth and 
youth’s bright outlawry. The subtle 
irony of the Cabellian strain runs thru 
it like an overtone. 

It is a glorious piece of literature in 
spite of the fact no puritan can ensconce 


his nuzzle in its contents. 

We have played the flunky before so 
many European literary and senilo-sci- 
entific celebrities, we have for so long 
been the great international bootblack, 
that we might find time to rise from our 
knees long enough and salute a great 
American literary genius, James Branch 
Cabell — our own Anatole France, our 
own Cervantes. 
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Shaliapin: Idol of All 
Russia 

( Continued from page 66) 

the singer, Shaliapin. Under the pressure 
of reactionary days, the salaries of the 
chorus had been reduced by the State. 
Toward the end of the mad scene, with 
Shaliapin alone on the stage and a long 
intermission to follow, the chorus would 
naturally have been in their dressing- 
rooms, but Bolm and others noticed them 
gathered in groups behind the scenes. 
When the curtain fell and rose again for 
Shaliapin’s encore, the chorus, eager to 
curry favor and increase their salaries, 
rushed onto the stage, fell to their knees 
and burst forth with the old national an- 
them, “God save our Glorious Tsar.” 
The orchestra naturally took up the strain 
and everyone in the house rose to his feet, 
leaving Shaliapin standing in distress and 
amazement, faced by the possibility of 
being torn to pieces by the chorus or shot 
down from the audience if he refused to 
bend the knee. Terrified by his dilemma, 
he complied, thus starting the story which 
is prevalent in Russia to this day that he 
himself had arranged the whole affair. 
In reality, however, he left the stage a 
nervous wreck and for several years 
thereafter felt unequal to the ordeal of 
singing in his native land. In his wan- 
derings abroad he was received coldly by 
revolutionary friends like Plekhanoff. 

To the anecdotes of Shaliapin, visual- 
ized and personified as no stage could 
depict them, I gave my last afternoon in 
Moscow in the spring of 1918. The singer 
had come down from Petrograd a few 
days before to visit his family, whom he 
kept in Moscow, where food was more 
plentiful. One of the best of his stories 
concerned his arrival late at night in the 
Kremlin city. From the Nikolaievsky 
Station his isvoschik drove his sleigh 
down a dark side street. Suddenly the 
command to halt was followed by a dozen 
figures who sprang out of the shadows 
and surrounded the sleigh. Nothing 
daunted, Shaliapin rose to his full six 
feet four and addressed them : “Com- 
rades, I am Fyodor Ivanovitch.” The 
highwaymen asked his pardon, bowed 
low, parted and let the sleigh proceed. 

Fyodor Ivanovitch ! Theodore the son 


of John ! There are thousands, tens of 
thousands, of men by that name in Rus- 
sia, and yet almost every citizen of that 
far-flung realm thinks of but one man 
when that name is mentioned. Fyodor 
Ivanovitch, that is sufficient. Shaliapin 
is understood. No American ever mis- 
took any other Theodore when Teddy’s 
name was uttered. Russia has chosen in- 
stead to honor an artist by the familiarity 
which does not breed contempt. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIH 

The Peril of Western 
Civilization 

( Continued from page 39) 

Its heart has been turned by the tempta- 
tion of power and of what science can 
offer. 

“Machinery has not been molded to 
the help of society. Science and re- 
ligion might have marched on happily 
together. But the West has pursued sci- 
ence to the end of self-aggrandizement, 
for achievement and for power. I am 
not saying that the West has not harkened 
many times to the call of humanity. It 
has frequently sought out and ameliorated 
the world miseries. But these miseries 
have been created by the very evil by 
which it sought to allay the damage. 

“In the main, the currents of Western 
thought have been along the lines of in- 
dividual power, gain and comfort. The 
great part of science and world wealth 
has been spent in erecting huge machines 
which crush out the personality and life 
of man. 

“There is but one solution. A real hu- 
manity not only between the people of 
one nation or race but between all nations 
and races. We must understand each 
other — understand with humility, sym- 
pathy and justice. The machine of today 
— built for power and greed — must be 
scraped. 

“Today, in the so-called days of 
‘peace,’ we are sowing the seeds of 
further war. Indeed, war is here, there 
and everywhere about the earth today. 
And, by continuing to think along the 
lines of hatred and envy, we are pre- 
paring for another harvest.” 

Dr. Tagore gazed out the hotel win- 
dow across the teeming streets of New 
York in thought. “The harvest is not 
far off,” he went on. “More and more 
war is to come, just so long as the men- 
talities that produced the last world 
catastrophe are permitted to go on teach- 
ing hatred and envy.” 

Dr. Tagore paused. 

“Here and there, individually, I see a 
pitiful effort to achieve personal happi- 
ness. Somehow a thing is abstracted 
from the wholeness of life and labeled 
happiness. To pursue such an ideal is 
to pursue something unreal — a chimera. 
Happiness, in reality, is perfect living, 
perfect thought, perfect action. Any- 
thing less is but a sham shadow.” 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF! 

The Fame and Fortune Contest of 1921 

The phenomenal success of the Fame and Fortune Contest which has been conducted for the 
past year by The Motion Picture Magazine, The Classic and Shadowland has firmly 
decided the heads of the Brewster Publications that another contest, even more far-reaching in 
its power, should be started immediately for the year 1921. 

The Golden Key of Opportunity Is in Your Hands — 
Turn the Key in the Doorway of Success 

and thru the portal of the Fame and Fortune Contest you may enter the kingdom of the screen. 
Men, women and children are eligible, married or single. 

Photographs May Be Entered at Once 

And the first honor roll winners will appear in the January issues of each of our publications. 

Send in Your Photograph Early 

We know that you get tired of reading this notice, but if you could have seen the avalanche of 
pictures which flooded the offices at the last moment, and could realize that there must ensue 
tremendous confusion, unnecessary work and an inevitable delay in the announcement of the 
final winners, you would appreciate the value of this warning. Those who have failed in pre- 
vious contests are eligible to enter the next contest. 

Take notice of the following conditions of the contest : 

No photographs will be returned. 

Coupons must be pasted on the backs of photographs. 

Letters are not desired, but if they are sent they must accompany photographs. 

Those wishing replies should enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

Do not send tinted portraits. 

Address letters and photographs to Contest Manager. 

Fill Out the Coupon Below at Once 
FAME AND FORTUNE CONTEST 

SHADOWLAND entrance COUPON 

Name 

Address Street 

City State 

Previous stage or screen experience in detail, if any 


When born Blonde or brunette 

Weight Height 


(This coupon, or a similar one of your own making, must be secured to the back of each photo submitted.) 
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new phase of Art by the eminent American Artist 

ALBERT ARTHUR ALLEN 


The first edition of Alo Studies, published in book form, just off the 
press. Pointed in an edition de luxe, with thirty-two full-page illustrations 
and forepiece jn elaborate color plates. 

This little volume represents the complete collection of the celebrated 
Alo Studies. In these compositions the purity and charm of the nude 
has been blended amid the luxuriant settings of nature, imparting a 
divine expression of beauty. Thirty- two master pieces by one master 
mind. 


Art paper in gold 
Cloth in gold - 
Leather in gold - 


- $1.00 postpaid 

- 2.00 postpaid 

- 4.00 postpaid 


ALLEN ART STUDIOS 

VISIT OUR GALLERIES 

4123-4129 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A- 


WHat 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 

Editor-in-Chief of 

Motion Picture Magazine, Motion Picture Classic 

AND SHADOWLAND 

Includes chapters on Christian Science, Oste- 
opathy, Dreams, Phrenology, Stage Tricks and 
Occultism, and a section on Strikes, Profiteering 
and the High Cost of Living. Cloth bound, 230 
pages, mailed prepaid to any address on receipt 

of $1.25. 

TIhe Brewster Publications 

I Dttafffaeldl St. N. Y. 


Chosen ! 

( Continued from page 33) 

the chorus of “Mary” was warbling “Like 
a dove’s nest . . . cozy and wa-aarm 

Georgia Caine gave her generous laugh. 

“I think musical comedy chose me,” 
she said ; “I probably had very little to 
do with it. We have, I think, less to do 
with what we are than we suppose. It is 
quite often a matter of natural selection 
and then compulsion by the public we are 
destined to amuse. The public approved 
of me in musical comedy. Musical com- 
edy it has been.” 

“Haven't you ever thought of dramatic 
work?” I said. “You . . . you look so 
dramatic.” 

“Heavens !” she said. “How does one 
look when one looks dramatic? I dont 
know that I’ve had very much time to 
think about anything except the work at 
hand. Things engross me ...” 

“I suppose,” I said, “it would take con- 
siderable courage to break now and begin 
something different.” 

“More courage than I’ve got,” Miss 
Caine admitted, with her characteristic 
candor of thought and the expression 
thereof. 

I asked her what she thought was the 
most and the best that could be extracted 
from life. She said : “Development. That 
includes, very specially includes, knowing 
other people, knowing the lives of other 
people, what they hope, what they dream, 
what they reject, what they yearn for. I 
make it my pleasure and almost always 
my profit to get to know the various girls 
and boys in the chorus. And it is con- 
stantly amazing to discover afresh how 
each one is a tiny world in his or herself, 
with his or her particular set of plans. It 
is amazing, too, to find out how they re- 
member you in after years, I have come 
back to theaters after an absence of years 
to have the doorman or some minor mem- 
ber of the chorus recall incidents we have 
shared together in the past . . . perhaps 
some trifling kindness I have been able to 
do him. ... It makes one conscious of 
the ever-present heart of humanity.” 

I asked Miss Caine whether she thought 
she would have been an actress had it not 
been for her environment and heredity. 

“That is hard to say,” she answered. 
“I think, tho, that the environment has 
far more to do with it than the heredity. 
For instance, I was away from the stage 
for quite a long time some years ago. De- 
spite my lifelong association with it and 
practical experience on it, I grew quite 
out of touch. I really felt a stranger ... • 
as tho I must, all over again, establish 
contact with my surroundings. So you 
see it is largely association, the associa- 
tion of everyday.” 

Prior to “Mary,” Miss Caine has sung 
her way to success in “Adele,” which role 
she created both here and in London ; in 
“The Merry Widow,” “Oh. My Dear, 
“The Earl and the Girl,” “Mine,” “Trou- 
badour,” and many others. 

“Mary” is having a phenomenal run, in 
( Continued on page 71) 
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Chosen ! 

( Continued from page 70) 

that it plays to jammed houses and vo- 
ciferous enthusiasm. 

“Mr. Cohan is a play specialist,’’ Miss 
Caine said, in answer to a query of mine. 
“He sees a rehearsal and, immediately, he 
puts his finger on the weak spots and 
brings forth the strong ones. In the 
present ‘Mary,’ for instance, we were 
counting on a certain song being the big 
hit. Mr. Cohan heard it thru and said, 
at once, ‘That is not your hit — the “Love 
Nest” is the thing’ — and he was right. 
His is a marvelous personality and he has 
the extraordinary power of being able to 
inject his personality into things animate 
and inanimate.” 

So, not to make irrevelant comparisons, 
has Georgia Caine. One leaves with the 
sense of a rich personality. One leaves 
with a sense of background, of atmos- 
phere . . . reminiscent of the small child 
who sat, wide-eyed, in the wings of many 
a theater, absorbing the breath of the life 
she made her own ... of the woman 
who richly and colorfully has never been 
allowed to depart from musical comedy 
once it made her its own. 



Film Stars in Germany 

( Continued, from page 49) 

merciless, who cowers in wait for her 
prey. Her first victim is her rich old 
lover. She demands his blood but he 
escapes her fury. Then the son of the 
old man falls into the net of this siren. 
She, however, is willing to sacrifice her- 
self for love alone. But her repentance 
comes too late, and she falls a victim to 
her first lover. Fern Andra adapts her- 
self to the peculiar futuristic scenery and 
adventures, and seems to have found a 
new mode of expression. The future will 
show whether she can succeed in bring- 
ing into vogue a new form of art or if it 
will be condemned sooner or later as a 
great error in taste. 


This new method of teeth cleaning 
gives needed help to Nature. High 
authorities have evolved the principles 
behind it. Leading dentists everywhere 
now advise its adoption. And millions 
of people daily see and feel its good 
effects. 

This is to offer a ten-day test so you 
may know the benefits. 

That dingy film 

The chief object is to fight the film 
on teeth, the cause of most tooth trou- 
bles. You feel it now — a viscous coat. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 

The ordinary tooth paste does not end 
it. Old-way brushing has left much film 


intact. So, despite all care, tooth trou- 
bles have been constantly increasing. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Must combat it 

Dental science long has realized that 
we must combat that film. After years 
of research it has found the ways. Those 
ways are combined now in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube 
is offered all to show the good effects 
it brings. 


Watch the five effects 
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Lightning on a Grey Day 

( Continued from page 25) 

carried away a vivid picture of a keen 
and sane thinking woman — a woman who 
has lived a lonely theater life of almost 
unappreciation, but who, beneath every- 
thing, has kept burning a fine fire of en- 
deavor. Then we heard the front stage 
applause of her entry — and we were glad. 
Surely, she deserves her success. 


YOU ARE SO STRANGE 

By Le Baron Cooke 

You are so strange when I am near, 
Your thoughts seem miles away; 
And yet, sometimes, I think you hear 
The things I dare not say. 


Each use of Pepsodent multiplies the sali- 
vary flow. That is Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the sa- 
liva. That to digest the starch deposits which 
otherwise cling and form acid. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That to neutral- 
ize the acids which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film. One 
of them keeps teeth so highly polished that 
film cannot easily adhere. 



The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, combined with two 
other modem requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 


These effects come from every application. 
The result is cleaner, whiter, safer teeth than 
old methods brought. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 

The results, plus the scientific reasons for 
them, will bring to your home a new era in 
teeth cleaning. Do not delay this important 
test. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 21 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 255, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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As Toward Mecca 
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The “J. H. ” j 
Tonneau 
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Rear Seat 
SHIELD 

Registered XJ. S. Patent Office. Pat. Feb. 27, 1912; 

June 1, 1920. Other Patents Pending. "Our Patents 
Have Been Upheld by the U. S. Court of Appeals.” 


Brings Comfort To 
The Rear Seats — 



folks and guests, in their tonneau seats, 
are suffering discomforts not felt by the 
driver. 

What you need is the “J. H.” Tonneau, 
or Rear Seat Shield, the exclusive, patent 
protected invention that protects the rear 
seats from cold, wind and dust. 

T HE ‘‘J. H.” is ad- 'T'HE “J. H.” is 

justable to any car. guaranteed not to 

It can be moved close rattle or injure the car. 

to the passengers when It has every practical 

desired and, when not advantage and no de- 
in use, can be folded fects. There are thou- 

down behind the dri- sands in use, giving 

ver’s seat, taking no limousine comfort with 

more room than a robe. touring car airiness. 


Asking for Booklet “SH” places you under no 
obligation. 




= Tonneau Shield 
Co., Inc. 

1777 BROADWAY (at 58th St.) 


Phone 
Circle 5640 


NEW YORK CITY 


Simple Home Remedy 

for Wrinkled Faces 


Thousands of the fair sex are spending fortunes In frantic 
efforts to remove the signs of premature age from their 
faces. Such women willingly pay almost any amount of 
money for worthless wrinkle removers, of which there are 
many, 

If they only knew it, the most effective remedy imaginable 
is a simple, harmless lotion which can be made up at home 
in less than a minute. They have only to get an ounce of 
pure powdered saxolite and half a pint of witch hazel at 
the drug store and mix the two. Apply this daily for a 
while as a refreshing face wash. The effect is almost 
magical. Even after the first treatment a marked improve- 
ment is noticed and the face has a smug, firm feeling that 
is most pleasing. 


Absolutely New Method 

For Superfluous Hair 

( Sure Way to Remove Roots and All ) 


Goodbye to depilatories, the electric needle, and the 
razor ! Here at last is a method that removes superfluous 
hair completely, roots and all — easily, harmlessly, quickly! 
Nothing like it ever heard of before. 

If you’d like to try this wonderful process, just get a 
stick of phelactine from your druggist, follow the simple 
instructions — and with your own eyes see the hair roots 
come out ! See how perfectly smooth and hair-free your 
skin will be. Phelactine is non-irritating, odorless, and so 
harmless you could eat it I 
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With Mr. Hirschbein he was one of 
the founders and leading spirits of 
the Jewish Art Theater. His hopes for 
that theater were as lofty as his temper- 
ament, as fiery as his idealism, as pas- 
sionate as his art. He believed in it. 
In Yiddish. Among other things he did 
Dr. Rank in Ibsen’s “Doll House,’’ and 
it is said no more remarkable a Dr. Rank 
has ever attempted the characterization. 
He played in “Idle Inn,” by Mr. Hirsch- 
bein, and “Green Fields,” also by Mr. 
Hirschbein. He played in Pinski’s 
“Isaac Shefftel.” Finally, he played 
“Samson and Delilah” there in the Yid- 
dish tongue. 

And little by little his hopes were 
drooping, were becoming dreary. There 
was little of appreciation among the New 
Yorkers who could understand the Yid- 
dish tongue. The Yiddish people could 
not react to the Jewish Art Theater. 
With his drooping hope came a clearer 
perspective. Mr. Ben-Ami saw that his 
field was everywhere a restricted one, his 
limits narrow and inadequate to the 
genius within him. He needed a wider 
scope. 

While he was playing at the Jewish 
Art Theater, Arthur Hopkins heard of 
him, went to see him, recognized in him 
the precious gift, recognized, too, the 
same thing that Ben-Ami was realizing, 
the impossibly narrow scope the man had. 

They met and the result was Mr. Hop- 
kins’ production of “Samson and Deli- 
lah” in English, now at the Greenwich 
Village Theater with Mr. Ben- Ami in the 
stellar role. 

Another immediate result of the meet- 
ing was Mr. Ben-Ami’s learning English, 
via a tutor. When asked whether he felt 
ill at ease in so differnt a tongue he said 
that on the contrary he felt a wonderful 
sense of fluency and that he quite fre- 
quently had the consciousness that he had 
never given performances so true as he 
had done since he had been playing in 
English. Which is but the proof of the 
artist in whose crucible all elements are 
malleable. 

Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Ben-Ami plan, 
it is said, a future conjointly. 

“It is to Mr. Hopkins,” the Russian 
artist said, with a profound admiration, 
“that we must look for our intimate the- 
ater, for the theater that will fulfil us in 
being in itself fulfilled. The theater will 
splendidly live — now.” 

Mr. Ben-Ami has been compared to 
John Barrymore, to Mansfield, and yet it 
seems to -me notable that he is neither 
component of the one nor the other. He 
has that indefinable, sensory something; 
not temperament, not genius, nothing 
concrete enough to be nameable, peculiar 
to the Slav, to Fokine, to Fokina, to the 
Ballet Russe — that mystery, that prom- 
ise, that imponderable suggestion, minor- 
toned and rich in color. He runs a scale. 
He has a clarity. He has within him the 


Russia made manifest by such men as 
Tolstoi, as Turgenieff, as Dostoyevsky. 
Nor is lie a highbrow, being interested in 
comedy as well as the more rarefied alti- 
tudes of drama and tragedy. 

Most of all he is one of the dreamers 
dreaming his dream. In some men this 
passionate idealism takes the form of 
patriotism, of world empire, world de- 
mocracy or some such cosmic scheme. In 
some men it takes the nature of religion 
and they become monks, fanatics, evan- 
gelists or martyrs. In Ben-Ami it takes 
the form of drama, of the theater, the 
theater in all of its manifestations, the 
intimate theater, toward which, as toward 
Mecca, his face is turned. 
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Reflections of a Gentle 
Cynic 

(Continued from page 46) 

changed so much?” 

“I dont know,” said Adam in dull 
astonishment. “It does seem different. 
But perhaps we did not remember rightly. 
Perhaps it was always like this.” 

But these words only aroused Eve’s 
anger. 

“How dare you say such a thing,” she 
exclaimed reproachfully. “If it was 
always like this, if Eden is not more than 
we see now, then I have lost everything. 
Then all my sorrow, all my longing, all 
my dreams, and the never-stilled pain in 
my heart have been useless and wasted, 
and with the loss of Paradise I have also 
lost the faith that Paradise exists some- 
where on this earth. I can bear to lose 
Eden, but to lose my belief in Eden, — 
that is heartbreaking !” And then she sat 
down in the dust of the road and cried 
bitterly. 

In the cool of the day the old serpent 
walked thru the Garden and found 
the tired, disillusioned, sorry couple sit- 
ting against a withered tree. With a 
nasty, malicious smile the serpent looked 
at the poor pilgrims and said tauntingly : 
“So you have really been foolish 
enough to come back? Well, to say the 
truth, I expected you long ago.” 

“You expected us?” asked Eve. “How 
is that ? How could you know we would 
ever come to visit Eden?” 

“Silly woman,” sneered the serpent, 
“dont you know that this return was the 
hardest and most cruel punishment that 
unpitying fate had in store for you? If 
once we have lost our Paradise only one 
thing can happen that is more bitter and 
more disenchanting : we can find our 
Paradise again.” 

With these words he walked away, 
and the echo of his mocking laughter 
shrilled thru the soft, consoling silence 
of the deepening dusk. 
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The Flash of Ben- Ami 
and the Sparkle 
of Shaw 

( Continued from page 64) 

because most of the players so obviously 
revealed their knowledge that they were 
depicting a bit of whimsy. Marie Goff 
as Ethel Monticue was the worst offender, 
while Garold Anstruther’s Bernard Clark 
was most successful in enmeshing the real 
spirit. 

We caught a belated view of Frederic 
S. Isham’s “Three Live Ghosts” and 
found this serio-comedy of the return of 
three soldiers, all officially reported dead, 
to be one of the pleasantest things of the 
season. We confidently advise you to see 
it, if only for Beryl Mercer’s matchless 
performance of the Cockney step-mother. 
Indeed, “Three Live Ghosts” has an al- 
most flawless cast. 

Alice Delysia, who arrived from Paris 
via London, does not appeal to us. She 
has neither the infantile daintiness of 
Gaby Deslys nor the charm of Irene Bor- 
doni. Her methods are heavy and hard. 
Delysia is making her American debut in 
“Afgar,” a fearfully cheap and vulgar 
musical entertainment. The best of 
“Afgar” is — or was, since he has since 
departed — a nimble English tumbling 
clown, Lupino Lane. The much vaunted 
Paul Poiret gowns had all the symptoms 
of a dress designer’s nightmare. 

Frances White came to Broadway as 
a star, “Jimmie,” a weak musical show 
being her vehicle. There was little in it, 
save her typical gamin numbers and the 
brash personality of a vaudeville come- 
dian, Harry Delf. 

“Irene,” now approaching its third 
year, has a promising young person play- 
ing its title role. She is Patti Harrold, 
daughter of Orville Harrold. Miss Har- 
rold has a fresh and ingratiating person- 
ality, vibrant with youth and high spirits. 
You will hear more of her. 
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FANTASY 

By Le Baron Cooke 
Why do you turn 
Toward a false mirror, beloved, 
When only in my eyes 
Is your true likeness 
Shown ? 


FROM BEHIND THE SCENES 

By Barbara Hollis 

When Life’s great curtain call shall sound, 
When at the play’s last page, 

I hope that Time may find me still 
An actor on its stage. 

And, be my lot a humble one, 
Perchance a servant’s part, 

I hope I’ll still be acting it 
With all my mind and heart. 

So, when the Prompter gives my cue 
With solemn voice intense, 

God grant I need not answer Him 
From out the audience. 


T HERE’S a dainty little play called 
“Prunella, or Love in a Dutch Gar- 
den,” written by Laurence Hous- 
man and Granville Barker, two distin- 
guished, modern English playwrights. In 
one charming scene Prunella converses 
with the gardener, who is pruning hedges. 
“What are you doing?” she questions. 
“Giving Mother Nature a lesson,” says 
the gardener. “If I didn’t, she’d kick 
over the traces and be off her own way 
in no time. She’s bad enough as it is, 
always getting herself out of shape and 
trying to be different to what you make 
her. Well, that you cant help, you’ve 
just got to come along and put it right.” 
“But what can you do?” asks Prunella. 
“Show her what she ought to be,” says 
the gardener, “and keep her in her place 
— make her toe the line. That’s what a 
garden’s for. That’s where gardening 
comes in.” 

Since the beginning of time the word 
woman has been synonymous with grace, 
beauty, charm. All women are born with, 
or may acquire charm — but to preserve it, 
to make the most of it, ay, there’s the rub. 

To bring home the point of the gar- 
dener’s lesson : that’s what the science and 
culture of beauty are for. That’s where 
the help of the clever specialist comes in. 

One needs only to read old books on 
“The Toilet” and “Art of Preserving 
Beauty” to realize how simple and sane 
the methods and preparations of today 
are. We read that the toilet of a Roman 
lady occupied much of her time. After 
she arose and took her perfumed bath, she 
placed herself in the hands of slaves who 
claimed to possess the secret of beautify- 
ing and preserving the complexion. She 
went thru what would be today consid- 
ered very painful operations. 

How artificial this sounds to the 
modern woman who has 
little time for these elab- 
orate processes and who 
realizes that the intelli- 
gent woman pins her 
faith on clear water, 
fresh air, proper exercise 
and diet. This is the 
foundation which en- 
ables those who are rarely out of 
the turmoil of a busy social or 
professional life to withstand the 
strain. 

Emerson tells us that “It is the 
soundness of the bones that ulti- 
mates itself in a peachblow com- 


plexion, the health of constitution that 
makes the sparkle and power of the eye.” 
Features that measure to the standard 
of beauty, every woman is not endowed 
with. But a bright, clear skin — that in- 
valuable asset to its possessor — every 
woman may have. Even tho illness, 
worry, loss of sleep may result in a dull, 
pallid complexion — “that’s where gar- 
dening comes in.” Science enables her 
to assist Mother Nature to regain her 
color and brightness at the expenditure of 
very little time, indeed. 

It is said of the American woman that 
she gives the garden of her face a “lick 
and a promise” in her youthful years, and 
later flies into a panic and begs to be 
beautified by magic. A “gardener of 
women” who has plied her art in many 
lands says that the American women are 
marvelous ; so generous and fine ; so 
beautiful in spirit and person ; but too 
many of them think only in the moment 
— when they should begin in the morning 
to prepare for the noon, for the evening 
that inevitably comes. 

To be well groomed it is not necessary 
to develop into a vain, selfish woman. It 
is simply to make the care of the personal 
appearance so strong a habit that nothing 
can interfere with its daily performance. 

The woman who would be constantly 
and consistently charming must take 
particular pains to cleanse her skin prop- 
erly night after night. It is the law 
that altereth not. After a day of business 
or social pleasures the first step of all 
must be to remove the powder, rouge and 
grime with a cleansing cold cream. There 
are exquisite preparations adapted per- 
factly to one’s own problem. Soap should 
not be used on the face at this time as it 
cannot possibly cleanse and will cause 
harshness and dryness. This is especially 
true of a fine, sensitive 
skin. After the skin is 
thoroly cleansed, pat on 
skin food, allowing it to 
remain on the face all 
night. 

And then, the warm, 
cleansing bath for the 
remainder of the body, 
a vigorous hair brushing, 
a few moments’ deep 
breathing exercises — and 
rosy dreams. 

Upon arising, the cold 
bath or shower, a well- 
( Continued on page 80) 
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It’s a Mad World 

( Continued from page 47) 
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hind the scenes 
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Broadway gallery of crack-brained. He 
produced “The Prince and the Pauper,” 
in which Cecil Yapp raves melodramati- 
cally as one Mad Anthony. Here is an 
insanity based upon royal oppression and 
it is Mad Anthony’s overwhelming aim , 
in life to wreak vengeance. He nearly [ 
succeeds. 

There was a lucky idiot in “The Treas- 
ure,” a drama from the Yiddish which 
the Theater Guild presented early in the 
season. This fellow was the god out of 
the machine who found a bag of gold 
in a graveyard, thereby arousing a whole j 
community to greed and conflict. The 
Celtic Players sponsored the production 
of Synge’s “Deirdre of the Sorrows” 
with its mad and foreboding character. 
And the shell-shocked lost memory sol- 
dier in “Three Live Ghosts” may well 
come in this category. 

The season is not yet half concluded. 
Other playwrights who have not yet 
harkened to Mr. Lasky’s siren call may 
have something strange and startling to 
divulge and will choose to tell it in the 
easiest way. Shakespearian repertoire i 
may be offered. If it includes “Hamlet,” I 
“King Lear” and “Twelfth Night,” the f 
mad portion of the stage world will take 
on a classic air that will not be unwel- 
come. And there are persons who con- 
tend that Macbeth had a decidedly dis- 
ordered mind. 

Do you remember “Children of Earth” 
and the idiot — again Cecil Yapp — who 
was forever crying “Lemonade”? An I 
idiot, indeed ! Do you recall “The Mis- 
leading Lady,” a farce of some seasons 
back, which had a lunatic for a leading 
character ? It ran for several months at 
the Fulton Theater and its chief appeal 
lay in the ridiculous notions of this char- ( 
acter. Now there is not much excuse for j 
a lunatic in farces. The very prepos- ) 
terousness of most farces makes lunatics 
automatically, without a label being sewed 
in by the playwright. It is a rare speci- 
men of humanity that behaves in a farce 
as he would in life. 

When you contemplate “John Fergu- 
son” on the other hand, you find some , 
sweet reasonableness in the idea of a 
saphead who is just shrewd enough in his 
upper story to grasp the significance of 
his nonchalant malevolence. As in so 
many other great dramas, this very casual 
malevolence unloosens a torrent of tragic 
circumstances. “Clutie” John in Er- 
vine’s play provides the impetus to mur- 
der in a scene memorable for its uncanny 
and graphic suspense. 

Even Gilbert and Sullivan play upon ; 
the strings of disordered mentality. There 
is a crazy woman in “Ruddigore.” But / 
there is a compensating factor in this 
figure. To her has been assigned several 
of the most pretentious songs of the 
opera. 

Continental drama is filled with the 
soft-headed. Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” wherein 
( Continued on page 78) 
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white model has a foundation of white 
satin; on the skirt fall double cascade 
draperies, that on one side being of black 
lace and that on the other of white lace. 
The simple bodice is of white satin with 
kimono sleeves ending in frills of black 
lace. A tiny bit of color is given by an 
embroidery of beads, which trims the 
edge of the sleeves and outlines the round 
neck of the blouse. 

Wraps 

Wraps are quite as exotic as gowns. 
Altho rich furs of ermine, mink, squirrel 
and sable are first choice, it is the daring 
velvet brocaded wraps that really catch 
the eye. Many of them are in cape form, 
straight cut, there being very little ful- 
ness. 

It is true that the cape coat is one of 
the winter’s greatest successes. It has 
the grace of the cape combined with the 
substantial long coat. The artistic outline 
of the flowing cloak without any of its 
impractical features. Its youthfulness, 
too, does much for it. Certainly a coat 
of this type gives its wearer not only 
feminine grace but a much younger and 
less staid appearance than the old-fash- 
ioned practical topcoat. 

The cape back effect on suits is also a 
noted feature. One very attractive 
model of midnight blue serge has a high 
beaver collar, from the back of which 
hangs a cape reaching to just below the 
waist line, while the box-cut jacket falls 
straight to the hips and is embroidered 
around the hem with blue and gold 
threads. 

Suits for Country Wear 

Extremely good-looking suits for win- 
ter sports or just general wear are made 
of homespuns and tweeds in the loveliest 
of colorings. The warm red shades and 
beautiful rose shades of the popular 
knickerbocker costumes — quite a depar- 
ture from the old-fashioned tweeds of 
tan and brown — give a warm dash of 
color to the landscape on days when the 
air is chilly and the ground is covered 
with snow. There may be a hat and 
scarf to match the jacket, which is 
usually of plain color, while the trousers 
are of checked material. 

About Scarfs 

We have with us, this season, scarfs of 
every variety. The whole world, in fact, 
seems to have gone scarf mad. Not only 
in America has the craze grown, but in 
France and England as well. English 
women not only wear the wool sports 
scarf, but are affecting scarfs of wide 
ribbon swathing the neck. Some new 
English scarfs just arrived in this coun- 
try are of heavy cravat silk, hand cro- 
cheted. They are about ten inches <in 
width, fringed at the ends and are made 
in lovely mixed colors or Roman stripes. 

For practical wear there is the extra 


wide motoring scarf of brushed wool or 
camel’s hair. Some of these are in white 
with stripes of black and brown. The 
more practical ones are in the popular 
brown shades and heather mixtures. 

Especially good for skating is the 
heavy scarf which has a piece cut out to 
form a neckline and is slashed down a 
few inches. The head slips thru the open- 
ing, making a sort of sleeveless jacket 
which ties under the arms. 

The Newest Negligees 
Tea gowns and negligees are following 
the lead of dresses. The low placed waist- 
line, the double train copied from the 
latest evening gowns, and often the 
straight across neckline. 

Lace and velvet are combined quite as 
frequently and as attractively in tea 
gowns as in evening dresses. A favorite 
method of evolving a velvet and lace 
gown is to make a straight slip of the 
velvet and a long coat of lace, or of chif- 
fon trimmed with lace. 

Simple and extremely pretty are the 
little chemise negligees of beautifully col- 
ored velvets. These slip on over the head 
and are trimmed simply with a piping of 
the material around neck and sleeves. 
Sometimes, to give the touch of charming 
frivolity that seems to go with tea gowns, 
long, trailing bits of chiffon are attached 
to the very short sleeves, or narrow dark 
fur edges the neck and sleeves. 

And, easy to look at, comfortable to 
wear and moderately priced are house 
robes of corduroy, in French blue and 
soft shell pink, in orchid and henna — and 
in the more practical blue, brown and 
grey. 

in mu mi mi mu mi 

THE SHINING HOUR 

By Betty Earle 

Twilight, bloom for Fragoletta; 

All the world is like a flower! 
Fire-moon, dance for Fragoletta 
On the spire of yonder tower! 

Dim cloud, drift for Fragoletta, 
Shadow, lift for Fragoletta, 

Shy wind, laugh for Fragoletta: 

I have had one shining hour ! 


GYPSYING 

By Anne Campbell Stark 
I would we were a-gypsying, 

My love and I ! 

The violets beneath our feet, 

Above, the sky ! 

The slanting rain our harp would be, 

The whispering breeze love’s melody, 

I would we were a-gypsying, 

My love and I ! 

I would we were a-gypsying. 

My love and I ! 

Cherished on Nature’s tender breast 
Love could not die ! 

From dewy morn till sunset’s glow 
Love’s wings would only stronger grow, 
I would we were a-gypsying, 

My love and I ! 


Screen Stories in 
Demand 

Before sending your photoplays 
and stories out on the market, 
be careful to have them first put 
in proper form and language. 
The “Detailed Synopsis” is 
preferred by the studios, as al- 
most every producing company 
now has its own scenario form, 
and it would be an utter im- 
possibility for outside writers 
to learn them all. But a “De- 
tailed Synopsis” can be used 
by any company, and, if ac- 
cepted, will be “picturized” by 
, their own writers to suit their 
own requirements. 

We CRITICIZE, REVISE, and 
TYPE photoplays and stories 
at reasonable rates, which will 
be furnished on application. 
After REVISION, we return 
the same Carbon Copy and 
Original, to the writer, along 
with a complete list of PRO- 
DUCING COMPANIES, to 

which scripts may be sent di- 
rectly. This is the method now 
universally adopted by both 
studios and writers, and it has 
been found to work admirably, 
as it is a distinct advantage to 
the writers, who thus come into 
personal touch with the Studio 
Editors and Directors. 

Mr. T. Herbert Chesnut 
( “Allan Douglas Brodie” ), 
short story writer, photoplay- 
wright and screen actor, who 
has made many friends among 
writers thruout the English- 
speaking world during the past 
five years, is now Editor of our 

SCENARIO DEPARTMENT, 

and will be happy to extend 
every courtesy to our patrons. 

We assure the readers of MO- 
TION PICTURE, CLASSIC 
and SHADOWLAND that we 
shall be glad to give them every 
assistance in our power. Send 
stamp for further information. 

Brewster Publications 

INC. 

SCENARIO DEPARTMENT 

175 Duffield Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Playing Cards 

For Your Winter’s Fun 

There are yet a great many 
of the old-fashioned sort of 
people who enjoy tranquil, 
quiet evenings and a game of 
cards that is interesting with- 
out being unduly exciting. 

Not everyone has time to 
master the intricacies of 
bridge, whist, the more mod- 
ern games. Not everyone en- 
joys them. 

Here is a game that is 
restful yet jolly, easy yet 
piquant, entertaining — even 
educational — because it ac- 
quaints one with the names 
and faces of the best artists 
of the stage and screen. 

Why not lay aside your old 
games and try our STAGE 
PLAYING CARDS? 
There are 52 cards and 
joker, daintily painted in 
pastel shades of pink, cream, 
green and gold, gold-edged 
and highly flexible, each 
card bearing the photograph 
of some popular player on 
its back. 

These cards need not be 
hidden when not in use; 
they are an ornament to any 
living-room table, and in 
offering them to you at 65c 
we are giving you an un- 
usual opportunity to add to 
your store of winter’s fun. 

BREWSTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

175 Duffield Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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is part of your 
perso n ality. 
Learn to sign 
your name in 
beautiful, attractive or commanding style. Send 21c stamp* 
for 12 combinations of your name in fancy social and business 
styles. Your eyes will twinkle with delight! Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Have 10 years penmanship experience. Write plainly to: 

D. R. Santos, Prin.V.C.S. College, Box 580 Lynchburg, Va* 


ROUTtheROOTwithZIP 


and permanently destroy your superfluous hair. Simple to 
use, rapid and effective. Harmless and painless. No burning 
chemicals. No electricity. Used by actresses and Beauty 
Specialists. Avoid imitations. At your dealer or direct by mail. 
Call to have FREE Demon- CD t 1 U ROOK" 
stration. Write today for * ^ ^ ^ 

Mme. Berthe, Specialist, 33D, 12 W. 40th St., New York 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 



$1,000 Cold Cash says I can clear your skin ol the above blemishes. 
C. S. GIVENS, 235 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo* 


Writing "The First Year” 

( Continued from page 27) 


said laughing guiltily “Thought you 
weren’t coming. Had just given you up.” 
“All right,” we answered firmly, feel- 
ing like the adventuress in a play ; “it isn’t 
too late. Come right back in the theater 
and let the boys wait. They will wait, 
wont they?” 

“Oh, of course; we’ll go right up to the 
green room and talk, tho I dont believe 
that I can say anything that will interest 
you.” 

The green room isn’t green — it’s grey ; 
a beautiful soft grey and the room had a 
couch running all around the walls like a 
restaurant. 

Mr. Craven sat down looking like a 
bad boy who has been kept after school 
and it made us feel like a hard-hearted 
school marm. “You know, Frankie,” we 
felt like saying, “this hurts us more than 
it does you.” All of the other fortunate 
people who hadn’t been kept in after 
school had gone home or out to tea. We 
met Roberta Arnold, who is the young 
wife in “The First Year” and who in real 
life is the young wife of Herbert Rawlin- 
son, as we got in the elevator ; so, we re- 
solved to expedite matters by producing 
our list of questions. “When were you 
born,” we started off, “and where?” 

“Oh, yes, where, that’s easy. In New 
York ; and when — well about 1892 or 
thereabouts. I dont just remember.” 
“Well, that’s near enough. Now, how 
old were you when you went on the stage 
and how long have you been on the stage 
and where did you start?” 

“Why bless you. I wasn’t old at all 
when I went on the stage. I was born 
there. My father was John Craven.” 
“Forgive us,” we murmured, “but you 
know we weren’t born on the stage ; and 
while all these questions may sound 
foolish to you they’re necessary. Who 
was John Craven?” 

“He was my father.” 

“Yes, of course, but what we mean is, 
was he as well known as you are?” 
“Well, one never knows just how well 
known one is, but he was pretty important 
I guess. At least he seemed so to me. I 
remember I used to think that my father 
and mother were the greatest actor 
and actress in the world. My father 
started as call boy in the old Bowery 
Theater, but that was long before I ar- 
rived on the scene of action. The first 
part that I remember playing was in ‘East 
Lynne.’ That was when I was three 
years old. Before that the memories are 
hazy, tho I believe I was carried on 
as soon as they found out that I never 
cried so long as I could see the foot- 
lights.” Here Mr. Craven actually 
loosened up and became almost enthusi- 
astic. “I love the life ! It’s the only life 
for me.” 

“Which do you like best, writing plays 
or playing them?” 

“I like to write them first and then I 
want to play in them myself. 

“Well, of course, there’s a certain satis- 


faction in knowing the lines are your own 
when people laugh at them. And then 
after you’ve worked over a character for 
weeks it’s rather nice, too, to turn around 
and play him. You feel that you know 
him so well.” 

“And how long does it take to write a 
play? You know, to us, it seems like a 
colossal undertaking.” 

“Why, as soon as you get started it 
writes itself. It took me less than ten 
weeks to get ‘The First Year’ together. 
As a matter of fact it was produced about 
three months from the day I conceived 
the idea.” 

“And how did you get the idea?” 

“Why, I dont know ; how does anyone 
get an idea?” 

“Some people never do ! But we didn’t 
mean that exactly. What we meant was 
how did you think that there was ma- 
terial for a play in your idea? You know 
it isn’t a bit like any other play that ever 
was written.” 

“I didn’t know it !” And Mr. Craven 
began to show signs of enthusiasm again. 
“I didn’t even know how it was going to 
end when I started. I just thought there 
was a play there, so I took the plunge.” 

“But the most marvelous part of it is 
that some of your jokes are brand new 
and they say there isn’t such a thing as 
a new joke. Now, that one where Mrs. 
Tommy Tucker tells you on the night of 
the dinner party that the cook cant come 
because she has the misery and you say 
‘What’s the misery?’ and she says ‘I 
haven't an idea; only I know it is some- 
thing that likes company, wherein it dif- 
fers from me,’ that certainly is new ! 
You made it up, didn’t you? And the 
family jar is, oh, so natural ! Every 
married man in the audience turned to 
his wife and said accusingly, ‘You !, How 
did you know so much about it ? Is it 
what happened to you?” 

“It was so long ago I’ve forgotten. 
We’ve got safely past the sixth mile- 
stone now.” 

We glanced at our pad and saw that 
we hadn’t really asked Mr. Craven a 
single one of the questions which we had 
proposed ; so we dont know what he 
thinks about the great American drama, 
the uplift movement, English vs. Ameri- 
can actors, or whether professional peo- 
ple should marry each other or whether 
they should marry at all. But we really 
had learned more about Frank Craven 
than we ever expected to learn, and as 
the elevator was making its final trip for 
the afternoon, we told him he was re- 
leased. 

At the stage door we parted. We went 
into the Little Club and he hurried over 
to the Lambs. And as he strode he whis- 
tled merrily. No, he wasn’t whistling 
Beethoven’s Sonata or Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F, as a great playwright 
should. He was whistling, “Oh, how I 
laugh when I think how I cried about 
you,” which betokens a light heart. 
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Swans’ Wings of 1921 
Contest 

( Continued from page 56) 
heights you may rapidly rise. Spread 
your wings and try to fly. It is the only 
way to discover whether you are a swan 
or a duck. 

The celluloid world offers opportuni- 
ties for numerous and diverse types. 
There must be tragedy queens and com- 
edy cuties, ingenues, sirens, villains, 
heroes, little bobbed-hair girls, mischiev- 
ous boys and he-vampires. Perhaps you 
are exactly the right person for one of 
these types. 

All necessary information, and rules of 
the contest will appear in .these articles 
and in the advertisements in the three 
magazines. Therefore, letters asking for 
replies are not expected, but, if thought 
necessary, should be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes. Address 
the Contest Manager. 

You are not limited in the number of 
pictures. Send in as many as you like. 
If your first photograph does not win you 
a place- on the honor roll, it is no- certain 
indication that you fail to measure up to 
standard. Try again with a different and 
better portrait. 

In past contests men have seemed fear- 
ful of sending in their portraits, probably 
thinking the contest was for women only. 
However, that is a mistaken idea which 
has already been corrected and which is 
again emphasized. The pictures of men 
are desired, men of varying ages and 
divers types, provided they have a good 
physique and an attractive appearance. 

The first honor roll of the 1921 Fame 
and Fortune Contest has been prepared 
for Shadowland and is as follows : 

Alyeen Taylor, of the Palace Theater 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, who has blue 
eyes and light brown hair, and has had a 
little screen experience ; and 

Yvonne Gwendolyn De Veny, of 7930 
Constance Avenue, Chicago, who has had 
some experience in professional dancing. 
She is only twelve years old and has 
brown hair, brown eyes and high coloring. 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH 

Mr. Jeremiah Sees It 
Thru 

( Continued from page 60) 
has just died and says, “Their long years 
together had shown him that it did not 
so much matter if marriage was a dull 
duty, so long as it kept the dignity of a 
duty ; lapsing from that, it became a mere 
battle of ugly appetites. Looking about 
him, he honored his own past, and 
mourned for it. After all, there was good 
in the old ways.” 

We are not convinced of the exact 
truth of this philosophical deduction of 
Mrs. Wharton’s, but there can be no ques- 
tion that she has been extremely suc- 
cessful in creating a bygone time and its 
people. If what she says is true, there 
need not be so much dissatisfaction after 
all. Things are not so good just now, 
but seemingly they never were. 


“ TUST outside the door the fairies are waiting 
I with their gifts. Let them in. They will 
weave a magic spell about you and trans- 
form you with their deft touches,” says a lovely 
new star, the winner of the 1920 Fame and For- 
tune Contest. And she tells who these fairies are 
in the story, 

In League with 

F . . - 

airies 

By 

CORLISS PALMER 

which will appear in 

The March Numb er 

of 

MOTION PICTURE 
MAGAZINE 

This is the first of a series of beauty articles by 
Miss Palmer, who, as the most beautiful woman 
of America, is prepared to give her very modern 
and advanced ideas of acquiring and preserving 
beauty and health for the benefit of every woman 
who seeks her shrine. Beginning with the March 
number, these articles will appear regularly in 
Motion Picture Magazine. 
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Finish This Picture 

Fill in the missing lines. See how close 
you come to the original drawing. The 
above picture was drawn by Student 
Wynn Holcomb. We have a great number 
of students and graduates whose work 
appears in magazines and newspapers all 
over the country. 

Can You Draw? 

If you like to draw write for our book. 
Read about our new method Home Study 
Course in cartooning, illustrating, de- 
signing. Learn at home, by mail, in spare 
time. 

Become an Artist 

Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial 
Artists make big money. You can earn 
$25 to $100 a week and more. Learn 
under personal direction of Will H. 
Chandlee, famous newspaper, magazine, 
advertising artist of 30 years’ successful 
experience. 

Book and Outfit Free 

Complete outfit free to new students. 
Write for handsome book, “How to 
Become an Artist.” Tells what Course 
includes, shows many drawings made by 
Director Chandlee and many students. 

Write Postal NOW 

Don’t miss our book. Even if you have no 
previous knowledge of drawing, our Course will 
enable you to become a successful cartoonist or 
illustrator. Many students earn money while 
they are learning. If you are ambitious to get 
ahead, to earn more money, write for our 
free book and special offer now. You can do 
as well as our other successful students! Write 
now for free book, “How to Become an Artist.” 
Mail letter or postal. 

Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 1569 Marden Bldg. Washington, D. C. 



Dialogs, Monologs TJ T A '\T Qt Vaudeville Acts 

Musical Readings J ^ How to Stage a Play 

Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 

Tableaux, Jokes, Polk Dances, Entertainments, Recitations Pan- 
tomimes, Minstrel Material, Speakers, Commencement Manual full 
of New Ideas and Plans. Catalog Free. 

T. S. DENISON & COMPANY Department 35 Chicago, III. 



No. 9, $4.50. 


No. 16, $5.50. 


T f? you were to purchase rings like these illustrated above in 
X 17 Platinum, they would cost from $400 to $500. We are 
now manufacturing exact reproductions in Ladies' Sterling 
Silver, Platinum finish, basket setting, pierced designs, set with 
a carat size Genuine ‘‘Egeria Gem” imported, possessing the rain- 
bow fire of a diamond. Send your name now and receive this 
wonderful Gem. 

Put it beside a diamond, stands all tests. This Gem is a wonder- 
ful discovery, only an expert can distinguish between them. Send 
no money. Write today. Give size of finger and number of ring. 
Pay on arrival. If not satisfied in 5 days, return for money re- 
fund. This is a wonderful offer, and to own one of these rings 
will be a revelation to you. 

EGERIA GEM CO. E, 113 Point St., Providence, R. I. 


It’s a Mad World 

( Continued from page 74) 

Oswald cries gibberishly for “the sun, 
mother, the sun”; Tolstoy’s “The Power 
of Darkness,” Strindberg’s “The Father” 
and Echegaray’s “Madman or Saint” are 
notable examples. “The Power of Dark- 
ness,” which was revealed here last sea- 
son by the Theater Guild, showed a 
crazed old man who stalked thru the 
play incoherently emphasizing by weird 
circumlocutions the need of righteous- 
ness in his household. Frank Reicher in 
this character gave a remarkably vivid 
performance. 

Did not “The Belle of New York,” 
which emblazoned Edna May in the the- 
atrical skies, possess a half-wit of some 
kind ? Are not the butlers, waiters, valets 
and other butts of the musical comedy 
comedians always bereft of reason ? Are 
not the comedians themselves at times the 
most spectacular of simpletons? 

What can account for the fact that the 
peasant girl cannot penetrate the obvious 
disguise of her princely lover? Nothing 
save that she is weak-minded. What can 
account for the fact that a comic opera 
soldier, ridiculous in his gaudiness and 
his effeminacy, is not laughed off the 
stage? Nothing save that we are weak- 
minded. 

England has given the stage the silly 
ass. And nothing is sillier than a silly 
ass. Even a silly ass will admit that. He 
has flourished in a thousand and one 
plays — drawling and drooling. 

But we, too, have some national pride. 
America has also given the stage some- 
thing. She does not have to take a back 
seat for England. Not by any means. 
She can boast — well, what can she boast? 
Why, of course, of course . . . 

The NUT. 
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The Dean of the 
English Drama Speaks 

( Continued from page 50) 

anger is particularly directed at H. G. 
Wells and other thinkers. 

It is quite natural that Mr. Jones 
would have decided views upon the 
photoplay. “Like everybody else, I was 
exceedingly contemptuous of the films,” 
he says. “Then my plays began to be 
done in the films and I began to receive 
my royalties — top prices for their day. 
They came as a literal Godsend in these 
days of heavy taxes. Then about twelve 
or eighteen months ago, I began to seri- 
ously consider pictures. 

“I can see the obvious possibilities of 
the cinema. It simply remains for young 
men of developed intelligence to enter 
the making of screen plays — and the 
cinema, already fast developing despite 
handicaps, will come into its own. If I 
were young, I would most certainly turn 
to the films as my definite means of ex- 
pression. The theater of today is a toy 
shop, the cinema is a mighty medium. 
Yes, its possibilities are infinite.” 


Motion Picture 

CLASSIC 

for March 

B LUE sky, blue waters, and a 
white sailboat on the briny 
deep ! It is a picture that spells 
romance, adventure, perhaps treas- 
ure ! 

But it’s out on the sea and no one 
knows when it will sail in. 

Are you waiting for your ship to 
come in ? 

Dont wait. 

There is a ship already made for 
you. Its sails are of the rainbow. 
It is blown by the winds of ro- 
mance. In its hold is the treasure 
of the cinema world. 

It is Motion Picture CLASSIC 
for March and arrives in the har- 
bor the middle of February. 

Among the gleaming treasures in 
the hold is the interview with. 

LIONEL BARRYMORE 

by 

Frederick James Smith 

It is the first interview granted 
by Mr. Barrymore for some six 
years and is a vital, refreshing story 
of the popular cinema star. 

Corinne Griffith, the lovely Vita- 
graph star, is interviewed in her 
charming studio apartment by Adele 
Whitely Fletcher. 

The exquisite Elsie Ferguson, of 
the silken drama, tells the inter- 
viewer about her Far Eastern trip, 
even before her trunks have been 
unpacked. This story is accom- 
panied by pictures made abroad. 

Wallace Reid entertains and en- 
lightens Hazel Shelley with his ideas 
and ideals. 

The world and his wife read the 
chatty news of the celluloid world 
found in Pacific Coast Paragraphs 
and Gossip of the Eastern Studios. 

New photoplays are told in story 
form. 

The Answer Man gives informa- 
tion in his characteristic, breezy 
style. 

Get the ship of romance, adven- 
ture and treasure. 

The Motion Picture 
CLASSIC 
for March 


; 
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Motioia Picture 
Magaii me 
for March 

A well in the desert ! 

A light in the dark ! 

A flower by the wayside ! 

It is the March number of Mo- 
tion Picture Magazine, a thing of 
life and color. 

On the cover is the portrait in 
colors of another alluring star. 
“And you love her on the cover of 
a magazine,” as you do on the 
screen. You love, too, those flowers 
that bloom in the gallery, famous 
for their ability, beauty and per- 
sonality. 

“Who Makes The Movies?” 

You have asked it, and your 
friends have asked it and you al- 
ways hear ten thousand voices say- 
ing “I.” If you really wish to know, 
read this clever illustrated article by 
Elton Kelly. It may prove a light 
in the dark. 

“What Makes The Photodrama?” 

by 

John Emerson and Anita Loos 

is a well for the thousands of thirsty 
seekers for information. The names 
of these photoplaywrights are fa- 
mous in the film world, and they, 
above all others, are qualified to 
prepare this series of articles on 
scenario writing. 

Adele Whitely Fletcher inter- 
views Norma Talmadge and puts 
her gay butterfly personality into a 
charming story. 

“Just Folks” is Lillian Montanye’s 
story of Mary Carr, who made a 
hit as the mother in “Over the 
Hills.” 

Betty Compson chats with Hazel 
Simpson Naylor, and Nazimova 
with Cerline Boll. 

“Out of the Chorus,” “Forbid- 
den Fruit” and “Lying Lips” are 
new pictures told in story form. 

A number to brighten the eyes 
and captivate the fancy is 

Motion Picture 
Magazine 
for March 


Mon Dieu, Delysia! 

( Continued from page 28 ) 

a midinette; you know what that is? 
Non? In Paris a midinette is a little girl 
who work in a hat shop. She picks up ze 
pins and help wiz ze trimmings and de- 
liver ze hats, all ze little odds and ends. 
I was a midinette, but I was one wiz a 
purpose. My purpose was ze stage. Al- 
ways I had wanted ze stage. I dont know 
how it came to me. I dont know why. I 
cant imagine why. My family are — what 
you say ? — religieuse ? Seven of my aunts 
are in ze cloister — are nuns. At first when 
I went on they would have nothing to do 
with me. Now when I am successful 
they are pleased and they become recon- 
ciled to me again. And so it goes. Bien, 
I thought that as a midinette I would see 
ze grande dame and ze great gentilhomme 
and that my chance would come. Well, 
it did come. I went on ze stage in musi- 
cal comedy and I was how you call suc- 
cessful. I played in many of them and 
then I create ze role of “As You Were” 
in Paris that Irene Bordoni created here. 
(I knew there was some analogy.) Then 
I play in “Afgar” and then I come over 
here.” 

“Had you some special reason in com- 
ing here ?” I asked. 

Delysia looked wicked — you know! 

She said: “Ver’ special. Money.” 

Then, more seriously, lest she be mis- 
understood: “Non, money doees not 

mean so ver’ much to me as you think. 
I want other things as much as money — 
recognition and all that. I come here 
because my manager advise me to and 
because I want to see ze country and en- 
large my field.” 

“How do you like us ?” I asked. 

“So far — so nice,” she smiled ; “you 
have been most kind, most kind. My re- 
ception was ... la, la !” and she blew a 
kiss to an imaginary audience, thereby 
that much the loser. “But I cannot give 
you long opinions,” she went on, anx- 
iously, “so soon. It takes me, let us say, 
five months to judge a country and a 
man ... a love affair.” 

“Man,” I repeated ; “man . . . oh, yes. 
Cant you tell me how you, a French 
woman, like our American men?” 

“Ah zat surely I could not say,” she 
said. “I would have to marry one to tell 
you.” 

“I’ll print that,” I hazarded. 

“Why not . . . ?” 

“You’ll have a line-up at your door 
. . . there’ll be poet and plutocrat, tired 
business man and dilettante . . . schemer 
and dreamer ...” 

Delysia raised both hands. She winked 
an eye. “You say so? Bien! I’d like 
that !” 

“What is your ambition ?” I suggested, 
turning away from the whirlpool of men 
and women and love to the safer shallow 
of ambition. “You seem to me to be the 
dramatic type in appearance,” I pursued ; 
“shall you continue in musical comedy 
always ?” 

( Continued on page 80 ) 



Teethingrash, pricklyheat, chaf- 
ing — these are a few of the trying 
skin ills which make baby fretful 
and keep anxious mothers busy 
trying to soothe the torment. 


RESINOL OINTMENT is the 
very thing to give quick relief T ry 
it and note how soon baby ' s fretful 
crying stops as this gentle, cooling 
ointment reduces the itching and 
burning. 


Resinol Soap for baby’s hair keens 
It soft and silky. Atalldnigeists. 


Resinol 


Novopin Da IK Capsules _ 
^Imported — 



Iuviq oratiruj -Refres hi ng 
Curative — imparts the 
fraqrant odor of a pine 
forest. Box of 12, $ l. 50 
( TWo capsules(4halhs),25t 
Posiaqc extra . for Sale by 

W5VOPIN IMPORTING COMPANY 
126 N. 3r3. St. PHILA.EA. 
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Cannot Boy 

New Eyes 

you can Promote a 
Clean, Healthy Condition 

YjkllD FVF\Use Murine Eye Remedy 
I U U K L.I LJ •• Night and Morning." 

Keep yonr Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 

Write for Free Bye Care Book. 

Murine Eye Remedy Co., 9 East Ohio Street, Cbicaio 




Mail This Coupon! 

And learn how to Restore 
Gray Hair in 4 to 8 days 

This coupon brings you a free 
sample of MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 
HAIR COLOR RESTORER and a 
special comb to apply it. Test it on 
one lock of hair. Watch the gray 
disappear and the natural color re- 
turn. Note how dainty and clean it 
is, how easy to use. How it leaves 
your hair soft and fluffy. It won’t 
wash off. 

Then get a full sized bottle from 
your druggist or direct from us. 
Don’t accept imitations — there is 
nothing “just as good.” Insist on 
the one and only MARY T. GOLD- 
MAN’S HAIR COLOR RESTORER. 

Mary T. Goldman, 278 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
man's Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I am not 
obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. The natural 
color of my hair is 

black jet black dark brown - 

medium brown light brown - 

Name Street 

Town Co State - 
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Gloria S’xnanHott 


Star in Paramount Pictures 
— one of the beautiful screen 
favorites who uses and rec- 
ommends May hell Beauty 
Aids. 








Instantly Darkens and Beautifies 
Eyebrows and Eyelashes 


Apply just a wee touch of this delightful and absolutely 
greaseless toilet necessity to the eyebrows and lashes. It will 
darken them instantly and reveal the hidden beauty of your 
eyes. The darker color will accentuate the brilliancy of your 
eyes, the graceful lines of your eyebrows and the silky fringe 
of your lashes. 

4 < MAYBELLINE ,r immediately improves the appearance 
of scrawny eyebrows and lashes, making them appear nat- 
urally long and luxuriant. Famous actresses of the stage 
and screen, beautiful women every where use and recommend 
“MAYBELLINE.” Use it once and you will never be without 
it again. 

Each box contains a convenient mirror in the cover and two 
brushes— one for the eyebrows, one for the lashes. Easily 
applied in one minute. One box will last for months. Two 
shades— Brown for blondes , Black for brunettes. 

Avoid disappointment with imitations by accepting only 
genuine “MAYBELLINE” in the dainty purple and gold box 
bearing picture of il The Maybell Girl .” 

75 cents at your dealer's or direct from us postpaid, under 
plain cover. Satisfaction assured or money refunded. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4303 95 Grand Blvd* Chicago, 111. 






Forever removed by the Mahler 
Method which kills the hair root 
without pain or injury to the skin ^ 
in the privacy of your own home. 

Send today 3 stamps for Free Booklet 

0. J. MAHLER C0..2542-B, Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


EASIEST SHORTHAND 

Learn in 5 evenings home study; 

then acquire speed w*th K. I. Short- 
hand. Amazingly simple, easy. Ap- 
proved by experts. Write dictation, 
messages, etc., rapidly as spoken, 
afterbrief, pleasantpractice. Favor- 
ite method for personal use; make 
notes at lectures, meetings; keep 
confidential diary. Big help in any 
profession or business: aid in your 
career. Used in Army .Navy, courts, 
commercial schools; by public and private stenogra- 
phers, teachers. Slight cost. K.I.Shorthand--forbu8y 
people, includingYOU. Proof Lessons Guarantee and 
Brochure with Testimonials free, postpaid. Address : 




KING INSTITUTE, EA-225, Station F, NEW YORK CITY 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. Adult 
beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self-Instruction 
Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 67 styles of Bass, 180 Syn- 
copated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe 
Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple 
Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A 
postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 

WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 

249 Superba Theatre Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 



Then It’s Genuine 


Copy this Sketch 

and let me see what you can do with it. 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
$200.00 or more per week were trained by 
my personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make original 
drawing easy to learn. Send sketch with 
6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
long list of successful students, and 
evidence of what YOU can accomplish 
Please state your age. 

The Landon School c°il™iVn°d r , ol.1l 



Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
tablets, you are not getting genuine Aspirin 
prescribed by physicians for 21 years and 
proved safe by millions. 

Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer manufacture of Mono- 
aceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 


Mon Dieu, Delysia! 

( Continued from page 79) 

“So many people say that,” Delysia 
said, now robed in something scarlet and 
silken and reclining on a couch ; “and I 
hope to do dramatic things in one or two 
years. Especially I hope to play Camille, 
and Zaza and DuBarry. Soon I shall ) 
begin.” 

“What about pictures?” 

“Ouf ! Pouf ! I am already signed up 
wiz Mr. Brady for ten weeks, two pic- 
tures, fifty thousand dollars. I have done 
one or two film at home and I like it very 
much. It ees good fun.” 

I assented feebly that ten weeks of fun 
at the rate of fifty thousand might be ) 
mildly amusing. I could quite get her 
point of view. It just goes to show, I 
thought, that foreigners are not so dif- 
ferent from us after all. They see things 
in much the same light. Their sense of 
humor is real good. They just naturally 
make the best of everything, take us as , 
we are and the results are clubby. 

Nor did I have any reason to marvel 
at Delysia’s being Afgar’s favorite wife, 
while seeing lots of reasons to agree with 
— but I must go carefully. Our proof- 
reader is delicate when it comes to in- j 
nuendo. 

flllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllW 

Lines o’ Beauty 

( Continued from page 73) 

chosen skin-toning lotion patted on the j 
face with absorbent cotton, a bit of > 
foundation cream, a sprinkling of soft 
and fragrant powder — and milady may 
face the world fresh and lovely as a 
flower petal. 

Personal attention and authentic in- 
formation is assured readers of Shadow- 
land who write us on topics of interest 
to them. Send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to The Rambler, Shadowland, 

175 Dufficld Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

I 

Dr. Janet Beecher 

( Continued from page 31) 

costumes,” we interrupted. 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Beecher, “that’s 
what I thought until I had my photo- 1 
graph taken. I went to the man who is 
noted for making plain women beautiful, 
and beautiful women beautifuller, and I 
thought I would come out looking like 
Irene Castle, and I took one look at the 
picture and fainted. Compared to what 
I looked like, Marie Dressier is a sylph. ) 
You know when it’s natural for you to i 
be fat it isn’t easy not to be, and I hate not > 
eating just what I want and exercising 
when I want to be reading — but look 
at me now,” said Miss Beecher with \ 
pardonable pride. 

“Do you know,” we said by way of 
consolation, “that Florence Reed took off 
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pounds and pounds in a few weeks after 
she decided that she was too fat. She 
went from 158 to 119!” 

“Brave woman,” said Miss Beecher 
with a sigh, “but it’s worth it. If you 
remember me in ‘The Concert,’ of course 
you remember how fat I was and how 
matronly looking.” 

“And you couldn’t have been,” we said 
giving Miss Beecher a long, searching 
look. “You couldn’t have been much 
over twenty.” 

“I wasn’t. You see it was my first 
New York engagement and I wanted it 
so badly that I was willing to sacrifice 
anything to get it. I even told them that 
I was a lot older than I was. And how 
carefully I lined my face and greyed my 
hair. And now I am paying the penalty.” 
“Be sure your sin will find you out,” 
we said flippantly. 

“It has found me out,” agreed Miss 
Beecher. “People never believe me when 
I tell them how old I am — how young, I 
mean — because they say, ‘Why, she was 
in “The Concert” ten years ago and she 
couldn’t have been very young then.’ 
You know the way they do.” 

“Now, Miss Beecher, as people always 
expect some biographical facts in an in- 
terview, would you mind telling me where 
you were born — you needn’t tell me 
when.” 

“I dont mind telling you either one. 
The answers are Jefferson, Missouri, and 
1886. Also, if you are interested, I was 
baptized by a bishop and godmothered 
by the Governor’s wife.” 

“And you played first in stock in Mil- 
waukee, didn’t you ?” 

“I did, but how did you know it?” 
“Why, dont you know that you are 
the actress that made Milwaukee fa- 
mous? Everybody always says, “Yes, 
Janet Beecher, clever actress, but she got 
her training in stock in Milwaukee.” 
“That sounds like opprobrium, doesn’t 
it, but I assure you it didn’t seem like 
that to me. I loved the stock work — 
the rehearsals and the new plays each 
week. The theater was always life to me. 
I left high school to go on the stage and 
no one approved of me but little Olive.” 
“And Valli-Valli, she is your sister, too, 
isn’t she?” 

“Mercy, no! No relation. Isn’t it 
strange how everyone thinks that Valli- 
Valli is our sister. I believe it even ap- 
peared in the paper.” 

“Well, you know it is a bit confusing 
to the layman. There is the well-known 
family of Margaret Romaine and Hazel 
Dawn and Ina Clair and Jimmy Fagan, 
her brother, and Edna Flugrath, Viola 
Dana and Shirley Mason, the three little 
sisters who look exactly alike, and Janet 
Beecher and Olive Wyndham who are 
exactly opposite — it’s so much easier 
when they’re all Drews or Barrymores — 
easier to remember, we mean.” 

“Yes, but being a Drew or a Barry- 
more isn’t easy. It’s what we all aspire 
to.” 

But of all the actresses we know, none 
has a better chance than Miss Beecher. 
In our heart, as well as alphabetically, 
she comes right after Ethel Barrymore. 


"Love’s Redemption 

has been completed and is now being cut and titled. It is ready 
for the market. 

Ask your exhibitor to book it so that you may see it at your 
theater. 

All of the Final Honor Roll and Winners of the 1920 Fame and 
Fortune Contest appear in this photodrama, and, aside from this 
feature, the story is unusually powerful and beautifully played. 


Following is the cast of characters: 


Peggy Logan Blanche McGarity 

Mike Logan Dorian Romero 

Ralph Lane Lynne M. Berry 

Lucille Worth .Anetha Getwell 

Mrs. Lane Katherine Bassett 

Mrs. Worth Octavia Handworth 

Detective Wm. R. Tallmadge 

Edwin Markham . . . Edwin Markham 
Hudson Maxim. .. .Hudson Maxim 

Richard W’orth Arthur Tuthill 

Mrs. Lane’s Maid . . . Cecile Edwards 

Officer Kelly Wm. Castro 

Officer Reilly Ellsworth Jones 

Officer Jones Seymoure Panish 

The President James J. McCabe 

The Poet’s Little Friend 


Broker Joseph Murtaugh 

Billy Logan Dorothy Taylor 

Mrs. Sykes Effie Palmer 

Mrs. Lane’s Nurse Bunty Manly 

Bill Sykes Alfred L. Rigali 

Worth’s Maid, Marie, Erminie Gagnon 
Jewelry Clerk. . . .Edward Chalmers 

Doctor White Charles Hammer 

Another Doctor Wm. White 

Rent Collector Norbert Hammer 

Worth’s Butler Carl Chalmers 

Worth’s Servant Doris Doree 

Worth’s Housekeeper. .Mrs. F. Mayer 

Police Captain O. L. Langhanke 

Pawnbroker Jose Santo DeSegui 

Ruth Higgins 


Edwin Markham, the greatest of living poets and author of the 
immortal “The Man With the Hoe,” makes his first screen ap- 
pearance in this photodrama, and so does Hudson Maxim, the 
great inventor, and Hon. Lawrence C. Fish, Judge of the Muni- 
cipal Traffic Court. The leading part is beautifully played by 
Blanche McGarity, winner of last year’s contest, who takes the 
part of a fifteen-year-old poor girl. Octavia Handworth, who 
was for years Crane Wilbur’s leading lady, plays an important 
part, as also does Anetha Getwell, another of last year’s contest. 


Date of Release to be Announced Later 


For further particulars, address 


BREWSTER PUBLICATIONS. Inc. 

175 Duff ield Street Brooklyn, New York 
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These Are Your Stars ! 

They are independent screen 
players, working directly for 
you, and appearing in pictures 
stamped with the First National 
trademark. 

When you see this trademark, 
you are sure of seeing a fascinat- 
ing picture of the highest qual- 
ity, because Associated First 
National Pictures, Inc. is nation- 
wide organization of exhibitors, 
banded together to foster the 
production of more artistic pic- 
tures and for the betterment of 
screen entertainment. 

And it has found by experience that 
the best pictures are to be obtained 
from independent stars and producers, 
who are imbued with no other thought 
than to give you their best work. 
That’s why they are your stars. 


FIRST NATIONAL PICTURES 


CharleSsRa\ 


oMadDonacT 


I riRST 
NATIONAL 
.PICTURES. 


(Mrs Carter 
Qediaven 


Charles 


Carter QeTiotvem 
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The CAREY PRINTING CO. INC. 
New York 










In SQUARE cornered box 50 cents 

Guaranteed to contain DOUBLE the quan- 
tity of former round cornered 25 -cent box 


("'NN the stage or in the audience — with the stars of 
drama or the leaders of society — Freeman’s Face 
Powder has always been a prime favorite. 

Clinging, dainty, and with an exquisite, delicate fra- 
grance, Freeman’s gives to the complexion that soft, 
velvety look and feel of a baby’s skin. 

At all toilet counters or send 
5 cents for miniature box 

The Freeman Perfume Company 

2505 Norwood Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Henry Tetlow's 


Powder 


T HE alluring Pussywillow fragrance is noted for its 
charming individuality. 

Pussywillow Face Powder is so soft, smooth and trans- 
parent that it can be used without producing a suggestion 
of make-up. And it stays on until you wash it off. 

Pussywillow Talc de Luxe is a soothing, comfort-giving 
toilet powder of exceptionally high quality. 

Both powders are made by America’s oldest and most ex- 
perienced specialists in toilet powders. 

Face Powder, white, cream, flesh, pink and brunette, 
50 cents. 

Talc de Luxe, white only, in an unique box, 35 cents. 

Trial Portion of Either Free 

Miniature box of face powder sent for a dime. State 
shade wanted. 

HENRY TETLOW COMPANY 

310 Henry Tetlow Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have been face powder specialists since 1849 
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Brett Litho. Co., N. ^ 



